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General of the Army George C. Marshall, 1945. 








A TRIBUTE TO GENERAL 
GEORGE C. MARSHALL 


By Forrest C. PoGue* 


M * INTENTION tonight was to speak to you of General 
George C. Marshall as a Pennsylvanian—with emphasis 
on his formative years in his native town of Uniontown. However, 
I was informed a short time ago of the General’s death. I should 
like, therefore, to speak of him not only as a Pennsylvanian, but 
as a great American and world leader—one who led this country’s 
armies in its greatest war and who labored afterwards to heal the 
wounds of war. 


We are inclined to remember the fighting generals and to forget 
the chiefs of staff who make victories in the field possible. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1943 understood this, and it was for this reason 
that he wanted Marshall to lead in Europe the army which he had 
organized and trained since 1939. You are aware of the furor 
which arose when it was suggested that Marshall leave Washing- 
ton. Some critics said that he was being kicked upstairs in order 
that a more pliable general could be placed in his position in 
Washington. At Cairo near the end of 1943 the President asked 
Marshall to choose his assignment. The General, who wanted the 
job of leading the cross-Channel forces, declined to make the 
decision and said he would serve where he was assigned. The 
President replied that he could not sleep well at night with Mar- 
shall out of Washington, and the decision was made to give the 
Supreme Command to General Eisenhower. 

It is certain that the magnitude of Marshall’s work as Chief of 
Staff would have made him long remembered, had he dropped 


*This is a summary of remarks made by Dr. Forrest C. Pogue, director 
of the George C. Marshall Research Center, Lexington, Virginia, at the 
dinner meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, October 16, 1959. His original topic was “The Formative Years of 
a Great Pennsylvanian—George C. Marshall.” Shortly before his speech, 
word came to the banquet hall that General Marshall had just died at the 
Walter Reed Hospital in Washington. Dr. Pogue changed the nature of his 
address, and gave a glowing tribute to the General’s entire career. 
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from public life in 1945. He had taken an Army and Army Air 
Corps of some 200,000 in 1939 and seen them grow to more than 
eight million at the war’s end. He had played an active role in the 
making of war plans, in the development of new weapons, in the 
heightened production of war materials, in the selection of many 
of the army’s commanders. Men like Eisenhower, Bradley, Clark, 
Patton, Hodges, Stilwell, and Bedell Smith had risen to prominence 
in part because of his backing. 

And he continued to back them in action. When the fearful break- 
through in the Ardennes threatened the Allies with a serious set- 
back, and murmurings rose against the Supreme Command, Mar- 
shall gave orders that no messages should go from the Pentagon 
which would add to Eisenhower’s problems. He ordered that all 
possible reserves be sent. And to the General he cabled: You are 
doing a fine job, go on and give them hell. 

This was the man whose sense of duty led him to accept the 
burden of the China Mission a few days after he had resigned as 
Chief of Staffi—the man who took up the job of Secretary of State 
and then later returned to the Pentagon as Secretary of Defense 
when war flared in Korea. 

From what beginnings did this man come? -My initial title indi- 
cated that Pennsylvania helped form him. But he was more than 
that. One writer—Charles O’Neil—has suggested to me that he 
combined both southern and northern traditions. It occurs to me 
that the same may be found in his choice of heroes—Franklin and 
Lee. One may find in him the practical Yankee common sense of 
Franklin, and the great devotion to duty of Lee. 

Marshall’s family came initially from Virginia. His great-great- 
grandfather—the uncle of Chief Justice John Marshall—came 
with his family to Kentucky in the 1790’s about the time that 
John Marshall’s father and brother moved there. His great-grand- 
father and grandfather practiced law and held local office and 
made their mark in Kentucky affairs in their home in northern 
Kentucky (Augusta). Like many Kentucky families, this one was 
divided when the Civil War came. Two of his father’s brothers 
fought for the South. His mother’s uncle—a well-known surgeon 
—organized the Home Guards in Augusta to oppose an attack by 
southern cavalry under Basil Duke, a distant relative of the 
Marshalls. His mother’s father, his father’s father, and his father 
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George C. Marshall shortly before he left home in Uniontown for VMI 


helped defend the town. While unsuccessful, they inflicted sufficient 
losses on Duke’s men that they changed their plans for a move 
toward Cincinnati. 

The General’s mother, while born in Kentucky, had a Pennsyl- 
vania mother—a Stuart from Pittsburgh. This and other family 
connections helped to bring his mother and father to Pittsburgh 
and Uniontown soon after the Civil War. His father became 
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interested in the coal business and then founded a partnership to 
make coke ovens. He prospered in the 1870’s and was associated 
for a time with H. C. Frick and other business leaders of the area. 
Young Marshall’s youth was spent in well-to-do surroundings. 
He went for a time to private school, but financial reverses in the 
1890's led to his enrollment in public school. For several years dur- 
ing this formative period he was acquainted with hard times. 
Although Marshall grew up in a community that was rapidly 
becoming industrialized, he still was able to touch through the 
traditions of his birthplace the pioneer days of the country. His 
home in Uniontown faced directly on the National Pike, and it 
seemed to him as if he was joined to the stream of history which 
had flowed from east to west along that road. A few hundred feet 
away stood an ancient inn in which many American dignitaries had 
stopped while on the way east or west. A short bicycle ride took 
him to the home of Albert Gallatin. James G. Blaine and Philander 
Knox were born in an adjoining county. Fishing expeditions led 
him out along Braddock’s trail, and picnics were held in the 
vicinity of Braddock’s grave. Near him were points where George 
Rogers Clark and Anthony Wayne had organized their expedi- 
tions. Fort Necessity and the grave of Jumonville were close at 
hand. It was hard for him to escape a sense of history. However, 
he reflected in later years that his teachers had told him little 


of the history which lay all around and left it largely for him to 
discover for himself. 


Marshall’s father, justly proud of his family’s history, con- 
stantly reminded his son of his heritage. But George Marshall, 
Jr., never took eagerly to genealogy. When he was shown a book 
on the Marshall family, he was interested only in the fact that it 
mentioned a legend to the effect that one of the Marshall ancestors 
had married Blackbeard the pirate—a fact which he proudly re- 
lated to his young schoolmates until his father put a stop to it. 

Not only did Marshall learn history from his environment, he 
drew from it a certain simplicity of manner and a democratic 
attitude which he never lost. He was impressed by the fact that 
people of his community looked down on a young man if he did 
not work. A product of both public and private schools, he believed 
thoroughly that every child in a democracy should get part of his 
education in a public school. It was probably here that he became 
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convinced that the soldier was first a citizen—that civilian control 
came first. The idea of a military man imposing his views on 
political leaders who had been chosen by the electorate was 
foreign to his thinking. 

But Marshall did not become a soldier by accident. He had 
decided by 1897, when he went to the Virginia Military Institute, 
that he wanted a military career. From the beginning he worked 
to be the best soldier there. Although not high in his scholastic 
standings at first, he pushed his way upward until he was fifth in 
his class in his senior year. But in military matters he was first 
each year. At the end of his first year he was made First Corporal, 
at the end of the next year First Sergeant, at the end of the third 
year, First Captain. 

At VMI there was many soldierly object lessons. In this school 
where Stonewall Jackson had taught before going to the battlefield, 
he had many reminders of that stern soldier. In the chapel of 
Washington and Lee University, which stood on the adjoining 
campus, was the tomb of Robert E. Lee, and nearby was the home 
where Lee had lived his last years, as president of Washington 
College, attempting to work for understanding as he once had 
worked for victory. The stories of these two men told by profes- 
sors, some of whom had fought under them, helped to build more 
strongly than ever the idea of devotion to duty. Once a year he 
participated in the ceremony on the anniversary of the battle of 
New Market in which the corps of cadets had fought and several 
had died. As the names of the dead were called, a cadet from the 
proper company stepped forward to answer that the man had died 
on the field of honor. 


There is no time to recite all the things which made him great. 
He learned his first lessons as an officer in the Philippines in 1902- 
03. As a student in the School of the Line at Fort Leavenworth 
he learned the business of soldiering so well that he graduated 
first. In the first World War he was a part of the first contingent 
which went to France and he was chief of operations of the Ist 
Division when it went into battle. Later he became chief of opera- 
tions of the First Army and at General Headquarters he helped 
make plans for the St. Mihiel battle, and he was responsible for 
moving in the troops who participated in the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive. When the war ended Pershing made him an aide and from 
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Young Lieutenant Marshall. 
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1919-24 he served in Washington. This was followed by three 
years in China where, as executive officer of the 15th Infantry, 
he became familiar with the problems of that unhappy country. 

One of his most important contributions was made as assistant 
commandant in charge of instruction at the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, between 1927-32. Here he developed new doctrines and 
trained leaders who were to be active in the second World War. 
His staff and students included Bradley, Hodges, Collins, Ridg- 
way, Stilwell, Bolté, and Bedell Smith. In his next two appoint- 
ments—Chicago and Vancouver Barracks—he became familiar 
with the Middle West and the Far West. He learned something 
of citizen soldiers from service with the National Guard and in 
his work with the Civilian Conservation Corps. He learned a great 
deal in this period of the temper of the American people. He 
gained an understanding of what was necessary to get their back- 
ing when war preparations began. 

In 1938 he was brought to Washington as chief of war plans 
and a few months later became deputy chief of staff of the Army. 
Early in the next year, Roosevelt announced that he would become 
Chief of Staff on General Craig’s retirement. Marshall was actually 
sworn in on September 1, 1939, the day on which German troops 
invaded Poland. His career after that date you know full well. 
You are aware of his efforts in war and in peace—his proposal 
for European Recovery—his recognition in the Nobel peace award 
in 1953. 

Marshall was marked by great simplicity of manner. However, 
he was not an easy man to know. He was no back-slapper or glad- 
hander, but he had sympathy for people and was capable of great 
warmth and friendliness. For many years he labored at stern self- 
discipline and it was this which gained for him the reputation of 
being cold and aloof. What he strove for was not coldness but the 
substitution of reason and judgment for passion and prejudice. 
You will find some of these qualities in his heroes—Franklin and 
Lee. They are joined in the character of Washington. 

It seems to me that General Marshall summed up his thinking 
in the last speech he made to the cadets at VMI. Speaking to them 
in 1956, he pressed them to follow the precepts which he had fol- 
lowed. In words which, I believe, he would be glad to have as an 
epitaph, he concluded: 

“Don’t be a deep feeler and a shallow thinker.” 








AN ANOMALOUS AMERICAN COLONY 


By LAwrENCE HENRY Grpson* 


NLY occasionally referred to as “Delaware” in the middle of 

the eighteenth century, the Three Lower Counties on the 
Delaware held an unusual but undefined position among the North 
American colonies. Long a bone of contention between the rival 
claims of the Penn and Baltimore families, the “Territories,” as 
they were frequently called in official communiqués, were assumed 
to be part of their patrimony by William Penn’s descendants. A 
counterclaim dated even earlier was put forward on behalf of 
the descendants of Cecilius (or Cecil), Lord Baltimore. 

The area that is now the state of Delaware was originally ex- 
plored by the Dutch, colonized by the Swedes' and Finns,? con- 
quered by the Dutch, and in turn taken over by the English. It 
was in 1664 that Colonel Richard Nicolls sent Sir Robert Carr 
to the Delaware, soon after the capture of New Amsterdam, to 
occupy the region in the name of the Duke of York—not by right 
of grant, but by right of conquest.* After William Penn obtained 


*Professor Gipson gave this paper at the luncheon meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association at Lehigh University on October 16, 1959. 
It will form Chapter VIII of Volume III, Revised, of The British Empire 
Before the American Revolution, scheduled for publication in 1961, and is 
an entirely new addition to that volume. Volume II, Revised, was published 
in March, 1960. These volumes are appearing under the Borzoi imprint of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

+ For the most authoritative work on the Swedes in Delaware see Amandus 
Johnson, The Swedish Settlements on the Delaware (2 vols., Philadelphia, 
1911). 

? See E. A. Louhi, The Delaware Finns (New York, 1925). 

®* The Duke of York’s royal patent of 1664, while it included what is now 
New York, a part of what is now Maine, all the lands west of the Connec- 
ticut River, and all of what is now New Jersey, together with Martha’s Vine- 
yard and Nantucket, did not extend beyond the west banks of the Delaware 
River. For the patent of 1664 see Documents Relative to the Colonial History 
of the State of New-York (ed. E. B. O'Callaghan, 15 vols., Albany, 1853- 
87), II, 295-298. 

It will be noted that the patent issued on March 22, 1664, to the Duke of 
York covered those parts of the “maine Land of New England” specified 
therein. New England, according to the patent given to the Council for New 
England, dated March 13, 1620, included all lands between “the Degrees of 
Fourty and Fourty-eight.” Although the Council for New England sur- 
rendered its patent to the King in 1635, the geographical limits of New 
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his patent for Pennsylvania on March 4, 1680/1, he became con- 
cerned lest the Province should be quite shut off from the Atlantic 
Ocean by the Baltimore family claims covering the northern 
boundary of Maryland (which are elaborated later in this article). 
He therefore besought the Duke of York to grant to him the con- 
quered lands lying west of the Delaware River. Although the Duke 
himself had no royal patent to this territory at the time, he was 
prevailed upon to execute certain deeds of lease and release in 
favor of Penn.* Despite the fact that the Duke later received a 
patent for Delaware from Charles II,° which gave him a legal 
title to it, neither as heir apparent to the throne nor later as James 
II did he ever make any transfer of the territory to Penn that 
might validate the latter’s title as its Proprietor, or even as the 
grantee of its lands.® As a result, Jegally the area became a crown 
possession. So it remained Jegally until the War for American 
Independence. 


England, from the point of view of the patent office, were still held to be 
between the aforesaid degrees. When Virginia became a royal colony, at 
the time the London Company of Virginia lost its charter in 1624, its 
boundaries likewise remained the same—exclusive of Maryland, which had 
been granted to Lord Baltimore in 1632. 

*There were executed on August 24, 1682, two leases and two deeds com- 
prising all the land now a part of the state of Delaware. The originals of 
three of these documents are in the Delaware State Archives at Dover. In 
this connection see R. S. Rodney, “Early Relations of Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LIV, 209-240. 
For a copy of the Duke’s deed of the above date, giving to Penn all land 
twelve miles south of New Castle and extending to Cape Henlopen, see 
Re egister of Pennsylvania (ed. Samuel Hazard, Philadelphia, 1828), I, 429. 

’ The royal patent for Delaware from the King to the Duke bears the date 
of March 22, 1683. The original also is in the Delaware Public Archives. 

Although ‘this grant passed through various offices it apparently never, 
for reasons that are not clear, received the Great Seal. To this extent it 
was defective. See C. M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American His- 
tory (4 vols., New Haven, 1934-38), III, 295 n. Professor Andrews has the 
following to say about the two land leases that Penn received from the 
Duke of York: “The very fact that the duke, undoubtedly urged on by Penn 
himself, tried to obtain a royal confirmation seven months after the leases 
had been signed, shows that both Penn and the duke had doubts as to the 
soundness of the title.” Jbid., III, 295-296. See also W. R. Shepherd, His- 
tory of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania (New York, 1896), 322, 
and M. P. Andrews, The Founding of Maryland (Baltimore and New 
York, 1933), 40-41. 

*Tt’ seems that one of James II’s last acts, before his flight from England 
as a result of the so-called Glorious Revolution, was to order the draft of 
a grant of Kent and Sussex Counties in Delaware to Penn. While this was 
drawn up under date of December 10, 1688, it was never signed by the 
King in his haste to escape. For a copy of the draft of the grant, see the 
Appendix of the article by B. A. Konkle, “Delaware: A Grant yet not a 
Grant,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LIV, 241-254. 
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Nevertheless, Penn proceeded on the assumption that his deeds 
and leases of 1682 were valid, and upon arriving in the new 
world later that year sought to unite the three Delaware counties 
to the three counties then forming Pennsylvania. An act of union 
to this effect, petitioned for by representatives of the people, was 
promulgated by him at Chester or Upland in Pennsylvania on 
December 7, 1682, “by and with the advice and consent of the 
deputies of the freemen of the province and counties aforesaid, in 
Assembly met. . . .”? The same body also accepted the idealistic, 
rather complicated frame of government that Penn had drawn up 
during the spring of that year while still in England.* 

Notwithstanding Penn’s hopes for the permanency of the formal 
political union which had taken place between Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, his attempts to bring the peoples of the two areas to 
accept political fusion in practice were far from successful. In 
fact, sharp divergencies soon developed. 

The inhabitants of the Lower Counties were in favor of de- 
fensive measures—especially in face of the dangers to them from 
the pirates abounding at the mouth of the Delaware in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century—and demanded a militia and the 
construction of adequate forts.? The people of the Province would 
have none of these things. Most of those of the Lower Counties 
at the time of the Act of Union were still of Swedish, Finnish, or 
Dutch extraction and of either Lutheran or Calvinist religious 
persuasion ; most of those of the Province were English or Welsh 
and were Quaker in religion and pacifistic in outlook. Again, at 


7 For a copy of “An Act of Union for annexing and uniting of the Counties 
of Newcastle, James’s and Whorekills, Alias Deal, to the Province of Penn- 
sylvania; and of Naturalization of all Foreigners, in the Province and Coun- 
ties aforesaid,” see Pennsylvania Archives, 8th ser., I, 328-330. 

® Tbid., I, 334-341. 

°For the extent of the threat of pirates and privateers in the Delaware 
Bay and River areas up to 1748, see W. M. Mervine, “Pirates and Privateers 
in the Delaware Bay and River,’ Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, XXXII, 459-470, and H. C. Conrad, History of the State of 
Delaware (3 vols., Wilmington, 1908), I, 73-74; see also Leon de Valinger, 
Jr., Colonial Military Organization in Delaware, 1638-1776 (Wilmington, 
1938), 27-30, 41-42. For an incident of privateers attacking New Castle in 
1747 see “Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania,” Colonial 
Records, V, 245-284. As a result of this and other similar incidents an 
embargo was placed upon the Lewes pilots in effect restraining them from 
their livelihood. This they protested, claiming that the pilots dwelling on the 
New Jersey side were suffering no such limitation of their activities. See 
Pennsylvania Gazette, December 15, 1747, also reprinted in the Boston 
Evening-Post, January 18, 1748. 
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the time of the union, the territorial limits of the Lower Counties 
were highly restricted on all sides and were destined to remain so, 
whereas the three Pennsylvania counties of Chester, Philadelphia, 
and Bucks, it was plain for all to see, were destined to be supple- 
mented from time to time, as the population expanded, by the 
creation of new counties out of what was still wilderness. 

In addition, the rivalry between New Castle and Philadelphia 
as centers of commerce and as seaports was intense in 1682. The 
rapid rise of the City of Brotherly Love, soon overshadowing its 
competitor, did not fail to create hard feelings, nor were these at 
all assuaged when the issue arose as to the meeting place of the 
Assembly. The provincial representatives insisted on Philadelphia 
and also that all laws passed at New Castle must be reaffirmed 
by an Assembly meeting within the limits of Pennsylvania. The 
colonials of the Lower Counties, facing political and economic 
submergence in their relations with their more powerful neighbor, 
became increasingly restless under a yoke that they felt was 
binding them as unequals. Those of Pennsylvania became equally 
convinced that they could expect only obstruction in their en- 
deavors to promote the welfare of the Province so long as repre- 
sentatives of the Lower Counties remained in the Assembly.’ 
This was the situation when Penn returned to America in 1699. 
The following year on October 14, in answer to the general desire 
for a new frame of government, he assured his petitioners that he 
would give them all possible assistance to that end.“ But during 
this same session, indications of the future political separation of 
the Lower Counties became manifest when their representatives 
proposed : 


That the Union shall be confirmed on Condition, that at 
no Time hereafter the Number of Representatives of the 
People in Legislation in the Province, shall exceed them 
of the annexed Counties; but if hereafter more Counties 
shall be made in the Province, and thereby more Repre- 
sentatives be added, that then the Union shall Cease.'* 


For an extended treatment of the differences between the two areas 
see R. W. Johannsen, “The Conflict between the Three Lower Counties on 
the Delaware and the Province of Pennsylvania, 1682-1704,” Delaware His- 
tory, V, 96-150; see also W. R. Shepherd, of. cit., 324-337. 

“4 Proceedings of the Assembly at New Castle, October 14, 1700, Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, 8th ser., I, 243. 

* [bid., 1; 258: 
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This attitude was most distressing to Penn. Early in the fall 
of 1701 in order to try to persuade both groups to bury differences 
in point of view, he declared to the General Assembly: “Your 
Union is what I desire. . . . Yield in Circumstantials to preserve 
Essentials; and being safe in one another, you will always be so 
in Esteem with me.’** But his pleas fell on deaf ears. Thus, 
when the famous Charter of Liberties of that year was drawn up 
and approved by Penn—shortly before sailing for England in 
order to defend his American territorial limits against both Lord 
Baltimore’s claims and those “Interests” seeking an Act of Parlia- 
ment that would unite all the proprietary colonies to the Crown— 
the following statement was included in the closing proviso: 


If the Representatives of the Province and Territories 
shall not hereafter agree to Joyn together in Legislation 
. any Time within Three Years . . . the Inhabitants 
of each County in the Territories shall have as many per- 
sons to Represent them in a distinct Assembly for ye 
Territories as shall be by them Requested. . . .™4 


When the Assembly met the following year in Philadelphia the 
representatives of the Province showed their attitude toward a con- 
tinuing union with the Lower Counties or Territories by affirming 
to Lieutenant Governor Hamilton that they “had long groaned 
under the hardship of it [the Union] and now having an op- 
portunity . . . to ease ymselves of those troubles they Judged 
themselves obliged to make use of it for their own Safety & 
Quiet.”’* As for the representatives of the Lower Counties, they 
would neither take their seats in the Assembly nor recognize the 
binding power of the Charter of Liberties over their constituents.’® 


“ibid, 1 ol. 
“Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania,” Colonial Records, 


, 60. 

** [bid., Il, 73. According to R. W. Johannsen (of. cit., V, 125), Deputy 
Governor Hamilton did his utmost to favor the reuniting of the Territories 
and the Province, citing among the foremost i inconveniences that would result 
otherwise “the fact that the province would lose the rich tobacco trade 
which they carried on with England, since all the tobacco was grown in the 
lower counties.” It is worth noting that the growth of excellent quality 
tobacco in Delaware, which seems to have had a prominent part in its 
agriculture in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, had diminished 
to such a degree by the middle of the century that Israel Acrelius, in his 
History of New Sweden (Philadelphia, 1874), 151, reported: “Tobacco 
is planted in almost every garden, but not more than for domestic use.” 

% Pennsylvania Colonial Records, II, 75 
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They even questioned the legality of Penn’s claim to the Three 
Counties, although willing to accept as their chief executive the 
Lieutenant Governor appointed by the Proprietor for Pennsyl- 
vania. Nevertheless, they were prevailed upon by the Lieutenant 
Governor in 1704 to elect members to a joint Assembly under cer- 
tain specified conditions. As these conditions involved the ques- 
tion of representation, however, the Pennsylvania representatives 
refused to accept them. With a new election called for and held, 
the representatives of the Lower Counties gathered at New Castle 
in a distinct Assembly on May 22, 1704. This event marks the 
permanent political separation of the two areas.’ 


Throughout the period from 1704 to the War for American 
Independence Delaware was unique among the British colonies 
in more ways than one. It had no official name; it was legally 
neither a proprietary nor a recognized royal colony; nor was it 
a corporate colony as were Connecticut and Rhode Island, nor 
even a trusteeship, in the formal sense that Georgia was during 
the first twenty years of its existence as a colony. While the laws 
of Pennsylvania had to be sent to England for approval by the 
Privy Council, this was never done in the case of the Lower 
Counties. Although the Lieutenant Governor or Deputy Governor 
of Pennsylvania also acted in the same capacity for the “Terri- 
tories” and was nominated by the Penn family and approved by 
the King with important reservations, no distinct commission was 
ever given to him as the chief executive officer of the Lower 
Counties. Further, while royal instructions relating specifically 
to the Province were issued to him, he never received any that 
had special application to the Lower Counties.’® 


Such was the state of uncertainty as to what kind of colony 
Delaware was that, in addition to questioning the legality of Penn’s 
claim, members of its Assembly meeting at New Castle made 
an effort in 1708 to secure a royal commission for a governor 
of their own.’® In other words the people of the Lower Counties 
wanted recognition as a royal colony. However, by 1717—in view 
of the attempt of the Earl of Sutherland two years earlier to secure 
a royal grant of the Lower Counties based upon a claim of £20,000 


™ For this separation see R. S. Rodney, op. cit., LIV, 236-240. 
8 See C. M. Andrews, op. cit., III, 324-326. 
® Pennsylvania Colonial Records, II, 423. 
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due from George I for services rendered—the people of Delaware 
changed their attitude. Thoroughly alarmed lest their land titles 
might be questioned and a rapacious proprietor substituted for 
indulgent supervision, they became more favorably disposed toward 
Penn. Declaring to Lieutenant Governor Keith in 1717 that their 
own interests and those of the Proprietor of Pennsylvania were 
so interwoven that any alteration of this relationship would be 
disastrous to them, they even sought to be reunited to Pennsyl- 
vania in one government. But the Assembly of the Province, having 
once been freed of the Delaware representatives, was not at all 
desirous of seeking a reunion.”° 


One result of the Earl of Sutherland’s application for a grant 
of Delaware had been that Crown lawyers were induced to pry 
deeply into Penn’s rights, and the opinion of both the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General which ensued was adverse to the 
Penn family.*t While the Crown took no steps to assume direct 
control of the little colony, any claim to govern it by Penn was 
so clouded that Governor Keith took the precaution, on all Dela- 
ware documents requiring the use of a seal, to utilize one from 
which Penn’s name was omitted,”* but which contained significantly 
the coat of arms of the King of Great Britain, 


This was the situation of Delaware before 1750—an anomalous 
colony without official name or legal constitution, in the sense that 
other colonies had one, and without even a separate file of papers 
in the paper offices in London in recognition of its existence. Its 
people possessed no clearly defined rights beyond their inherent 


* For an abstract of the Earl of Sutherland’s memorial, see Secretary 
Stanhope to the Board of Trade, December 29, 1715, P.R.O., C.O. 5:1265, 
Q. 110. See W. R. Shepherd, op. cit., 349. 

1 See George Chalmers, Opinions of Eminent Lawyers, on various Points 
of English Jurisprudence ... (2 vols., London, 1814), I, 40-56. 

2 The “Act for Establishing a Great Seal for the Government” stated that 
“a certain Silver-Seal, now in the Governor’s Custody, with the King of 
Great-Britain’s Arms cut upon it, and the inscription Delaware round it, 
shall be held and deemed to be the Great Seal of Government in these 
Counties and Territories” (Laws of the Government of New Castle, Kent 
and Sussex upon Delaware [Philadelphia, 1741], 4-5). Unfortunately, the 
inscription “Delaware” was spelled “Dellowarre,’ with the result that by 
an act passed in 1751 (25 Geo. II, c. 122. a.) a new seal was ordered 
which also displayed the arms of the King and had an inscription running 
round the arms which read “Counties on Delaware, 1751.” The Assembly in 
this law provided for the validity of all laws and other acts that carried 
the defective seal of the colony. See Laws of the State of Delaware from 
1700... to 1797 (2 vols., New-Castle, 1797), I, 299-302. 
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rights as subjects of the Crown of Great Britain, and the titles to 
their lands were not above question. When Robert Hunter Morris 
was appointed Deputy Governor ‘in 1754, the royal approval of his 
nomination was only given after Thomas and Richard Penn, the 
sons of William, had signed the following characteristic declara- 
tion required of the Penn family since the year 1702: 


We underwritten do by these Presents declare and 
promise, that the King’s Royal Approbation and Allow- 
ance of Robert Hunter Morris, esquire, to be Deputy 
Governor of Pennsilvania and the Three Lower Counties 
upon Delaware River, shall not be construed in any 
Manner, to diminish or set aside the Right claimed by 
the Crown, to the said Three Lower Countys.** 


The anomalous situation of Delaware before the War for Amer- 
ican Independence may be further illustrated. When the town of 
New Castle was incorporated as a borough in 1724 with the power 
to be represented in the Assembly of the Lower Counties, its 
charter was issued not by the Penn family, but in the name of 
George I.** Yet no other steps were taken to implement the King’s 
authority or that of his successors over the Delaware Counties. 
Meanwhile the people clung to the Penn connection, their fears 
aroused by the renewal of the 1715 Sutherland application to re- 
ceive the colony as a proprietary, and a later one by his son to 
this same end. Even more did they fear a strongly supported peti- 
tion presented to the King in 1737 by Charles, Lord Baltimore, 
the Maryland Proprietor, in which he affirmed “that the Counties 
are admitted to have been included in the Grant of Maryland” and 
begged that until the matter had finally been determined “no 
Deputy Governor for the Three Lower Counties be appointed by 


commission from the Pennsylvania Proprietors, but only by the 
Crown.”?5 


* See P.R.O., C.O. 5:1273, under date June 21, 1754. 
* See New-Castle upon Delaware, May 28, 1724.... § Sir William Keith 
caused the King’s Charter to be Publish’d for Erecting the Same into 
a Body Corporate and Politick . . . by the name of Newcastle; . . . made 
the following Speech to the Corporation (Philadelphia, 1724). For a copy 
of New Castle’s charter of 1724 see R. S. Rodney, “Delaware under Gov- 

ernor Keith, 1717-1726,” Delaware History, III, 26-36. 
Acts of ‘the Priz ry Council, Col. Ser., l ‘bound Papers, 244. That Balti- 
more had the support of the Board of Trade in his position is indicated 
by its report that came before the Privy Council in 1735. Of the lower 
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To the relief of the colonists in the Lower Counties, the Privy 
Council took no action on the Sutherland memorials or on the 
Baltimore petition, while the Baltimore-Penn boundary dispute 
was taken to the High Court of Chancery for final adjudication, 
as will be stressed subsequently. It is interesting to note that in 
1768, in ratifying the agreement made between the Maryland and 
Pennsylvania Proprietors, the Privy Council still insisted that 
although they did so this should not diminish “his Majesty’s claim 
of right to the Three Lower Counties or the interests of the planters 
within the same.’’* 

In 1750, despite all its handicaps, Delaware had a well-rounded 
government. The Deputy Governor for the Lower Counties as well 
as for the Province of Pennsylvania, worked quite harmoniously 
with the House of Assembly, it would appear. The legislature— 
which met at New Castle during this period—was composed of 
eighteen members, six of them elected annually by the freemen 


Counties the Lords Commissioners declared: “There is no doubt .. . that 
the disputed lands were included in Baltimore’s patent in 1632. . .. In 
1633 and 1638 his right to the whole peninsula was affirmed; in 1683 and 
1685 it was denied by the Privy Council. If the right is judged to remain 
in the Crown, the B[oard] of T[rade] recommend Lord Baltimore’s pre- 
tensions on the ground of the money spent by his family in colonizing 
Maryland” (ibid., 236). « 

There seems to be little doubt that at the time the patent for Maryland 
was issued to Lord Baltimore it was intended—defective as knowledge was 
of certain geographical details—that it should extend from the south bank 
of the Potomac River up to the fortieth degree of north latitude, where 
began the possessions of the Council for New England under its grant of 
1620. According to the charter, Baltimore was granted lands “in a Country 
hitherto uncultivated, in Parts of America, and partly occupied by Savages 
...” (see Laws of Maryland [ed. Thomas Bacon, Annapolis, 1765], for the 
patent in both Latin and English, following the Preface but without pagina- 
tion). If the grant that it contained stopped at the thirty-ninth degree of 
north latitude, as later urged by Penn, it could not possibly have been 
interpreted so that its other territorial terms would have any meaning. By 
it Baltimore received all the land “which lyeth under the Fortieth Degree 
of North Latitude . . . where New England is terminated, . . . westward 
by the degree aforesaid unto the true Meridian of the Fountain of the River 
Pattowmack, then verging to the South unto the further Bank of said 
River” (ibid.). See a recent study supporting the claims of the Penn family 
by J. C. Hayes, “Penn vs. Lord Baltimore: A Brief for the Penns,” PENN- 
SYLVANIA History, VIII, 278-303. For a keen analysis of the basis of the 
respective territorial claims of Maryland and Pennsylvania, as well as of 
the Lower Counties on the Delaware, see the letter of Lewis Evans to 
Governor Horatio Sharpe of October 20, 1753, in my Lewis Evans ... 
(Philadelphia, 1939), 42-47. Evans supports strongly the validity of Lord 
Baltimore’s claim to all the land from the south bank of the Potomac to 
the fortieth degree of north latitude. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, Col. Ser., Unbound Papers, 469 and ibid., 
1766-1783, 100-108. 
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in each of the counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex. In 1741 
it had ordered the printing of those laws previously passed and 
approved by the Deputy Governor that it desired to preserve.** 
They appeared in that same year under the title of Laws of the 
Government of New Castle, Kent and Sussex upon Delaware. 
Although only seventy-six in number, they are comprehensive in 
nature and indicate that the machinery for maintaining order and 
for meeting social and other problems of the age was by no means 
lacking. These laws, and others passed in the eighteenth century 
after the colony had separated from Pennsylvania—which were not 
included in the code of 1741—were characterized by a certain 
circumspection in making innovations and by their moderation, 
considering the age in which they were passed.** The compre- 
hensive statute passed in 1742 (15 Geo. II, c. 90. a), “An Act for 
the more effectual preventing and punishing . . . crimes and offences 
committed within this government,’’*® for example, while strength- 
ening the criminal code, adhered closely—as did the criminal code 
of Pennsylvania at that time—to the common, as well as statutory, 
law of England.*° Yet the fact that no Delaware law was ever 


* Minutes of the House of Assembly of the Three Counties on Delaware 

. 1740-1742 (first printed from the manuscript in 1929 by the Public 

Archives Commission of Delaware), 29. The minutes are incomplete and 

jump from October 25, 1740, to October 1741, leaving off abruptly on March 
13, 1741/2. 

* For the laws of Delaware covering the eighteenth century see Laws of 
the State of Delaware . . . 1700-1797 (ed. George Read, 2 vols., New 
Castle, 1797). A broad summary of them is given by H. C. Conrad, History 
of the State of Delaware, I, 83-86. Delaware had its county courts of 
common pleas and criminal courts of quarter sessions. Appeals from these 
courts ran to a supreme court of three judges, called justices. The justices 
also had the duty of holding courts of oyer and terminer in each of the 
Three Counties relating to capital felony cases. For a description of the 
judicial system of Delaware in the middle of the eighteenth century see 
D. F. Wolcott: “Ryves Holt, of Lewes, Delaware, 1695-1763,” Delaware 
History, VIII, 3-50. Holt was commissioned Chief Justice of the Lower 
Counties in 1745. 

* Laws of the State of Delaware (1797), I, 235-238. 

*” Under terms of the above statute it was provided, for example, that per- 
sons convicted of receiving stolen goods other than slaves and livestock, were 
to be whipped twenty-one lashes on the back, branded on the forehead with 
the letter “R,” and to make fourfold restitution; if unable to do the latter, 
the person so convicted was consigned to servitude for a period of seven 
years; those receiving slaves and livestock, such as horses, were to suffer the 
death penalty. In 1741 Parliament had passed a statute (14 Geo. II, c. 6), 
which provided that anyone who was an accessory to the stealing of sheep 
was to suffer the death penalty; the following year this was extended to 
cattle and horses (15 Geo. II, c. 34). In this connection it should be pointed 
out that a Delaware law passed in 1719, “An Act for the advancement of 
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submitted to the Privy Council for approval or disapproval per- 
mitted legislation to stand that was disallowed in the case of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly. In 1727 a law was passed in each of the 
two colonies having to do with the courts of judicature, each con- 
taining a similar clause that, in the case of the Pennsylvania law, 
brought disallowance on the grounds that it was prejudicial to 
Crown revenues and would encourage illegal trade.* Since the 
Delaware law was not submitted for review, it remained in force ;** 
in fact, when in 1760 an act was passed relating to the Supreme 
Court of the Lower Counties, this feature was retained. 


Again, doubtless because Delaware laws were not brought to 
the attention of the British authorities, the Lower Counties were 
able to raise a barrier against the importation of people convicted 
of “Heinous crimes,” who had been consigned by the British 
courts for transportation to some colony to labor there. Such a 
Delaware law was passed in 1749 (22 Geo. II, c. 114). It strength- 
ened a statute of the year 1740 and required not only the payment 
of an import duty of £5 by a shipmaster for every such convicted 
person brought into the colony but also bound the shipmaster “by 
good security” to the sum of £50 for the good behavior during the 
following year of each imported convict. Further, any person living 
within the area governed by the Lower Counties who should pur- 
chase one of these convicts was to forfeit £10.°* As a result, 
while neighboring Maryland was flooded with transported crim- 
inals, this was not true of Delaware.*® 


Justice and more certain administration thereof,” provided that for all crimes 
involving treason and felony of death the common law and statutes of Eng- 
land should be followed. Laws of the State of Delaware (1797), I, 64-77. 

“For the Pennsylvania statute of 1727 see Charter to William Penn and 
Laws of the Province of Pennsylvania . . . (eds. S. George, B. N. Nead, 
T. MacCamant, Harrisburg, 1879), 399. 

* For the Delaware law of 1727 relating to the judiciary see Laws of the 
Government of New Castle, Kent and Sussex upon Delaware (Philadelphia, 
1741), 42-43. 

® Laws of the State of Delaware (1797), I, 376-377. For a discussion of 
the above point see J. H. Smith, Appeals to the Privy Council from the 
American Plantations (New York, 1951), 249-251. 

* Taws of the State of Delaware (1797), I, 166-173, 277-279. 

It may be noted that in 1751, presumably influenced by the Delaware 
statute relating to security bonds for good behavior, the magistrates of 
Baltimore and Ann Arundel counties in Maryland attempted to require the 
posting of £50 for the good conduct of each transported convict, but they 
were overruled by the provincial court for exceeding their jurisdiction. 
See A. E. Smith, Colonists in Bondage . . . 1607-1706 (Chapel Hill, 1947), 
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For administrative purposes the Lower Counties were divided, 
not into towns or townships as was true of Pennsylvania and other 
colonies to the northward, or into parishes, as was the case with 
Maryland and colonies to the southward, but into hundreds, in line 
with the Anglo-Saxon subdivision of the English shires. Yet in 
some ways the little colony adhered to the pattern of the Penn- 
sylvania government. The Assembly was unicameral like that of 
the Province. The electors of its members could qualify, as they 
could in Pennsylvania, either by taking the prescribed oaths or by 
affirmation. But here the similarity ended. In Delaware there was 
compulsory voting, at least after 1734, under terms of a law 
passed that year for regulating elections.*® During the administra- 
tion of Lieutenant Governor Keith (1717-1726) whatever in- 
dulgence of affirmation had been permitted earlier was now denied 
to assemblymen, with the result that Quakers no longer sat in the 
Delaware legislative body.** For in 1720, during the Keith regime, 
the Assembly passed “An Act for Regulating Elections and 
Ascertaining the Number of Members of Assembly’** (7 Geo. 
Il, c. 61. a.) whereby no person could act as a representative 
unless he were prepared to make certain “Declarations” involving 
a profession of loyalty to the King, of detestation of the doctrine 
that the Pope could free a subject of his allegiance, of rejection 
of the belief in transubstantiation, and finally of acknowledgment 
of belief in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Voters, officeholders, 
and witnesses, on the other hand, could still qualify by affirming.*® 

The contrast between the policies of Pennsylvania and Delaware 
is likewise reflected in other ways. In 1740, in the midst of the 
war with Spain, the Assembly of the Lower Counties passed a law 


130-131. The attitude of the government of Maryland toward transported 
convicts is dealt with in Volume II, Chapter 2, of the author’s The British 
Empire before the American Revolution. 

* For the law of 1734 see Laws of the Government of New Castle, Kent 
and Sussex upon Delaware (1741), .. . 76-85; see also H. C. Reed, “The 
Court Records of the Delaware Valley,” William and Mary Quarterly, 
3rd _ser., IV, 198. 

See R. S. Rodney, “Delaware Under Governor Keith, 1717-1726,” 
Delaware History, III, 1-36, and W. R. Shepherd, op. cit., 349. As the 
introductory statement of the collection of the laws of 1741 emphasized, the 
standing of some of the earlier laws was in doubt. 

S Laws of the — of New Castle, Kent and Sussex upon Dela- 
ware... (1741), 7 

* See the above Rey and ‘ ‘An Act for the Advancement of Justice... 
ibid., 8-9; see also A. E. McKinley, The Suffrage 2 ame in the Thirteen 
English Colonies in America (Philadelphia, 1905), 


” 
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providing for the security and defence of the exposed coastal town 
of Lewes in face of the depredations of privateers and “pirates” in 
the Delaware Bay (13 Geo. II, c. 68).*° This law not only gave 
the Deputy Governor authority to keep a military watch there 
but also provided that all inhabitants and freemen within the limits 
of the town should furnish themselves with arms under penalty 
and that in case of an alarm, should any person refuse to attend 
the place of rendezvous or muster, he should forfeit £5, or, if 
without goods that could be levied upon, should suffer commitment 
in jail for a period of two months. Significantly, the act provided 
no exemption for those who had scruples against bearing arms. 
Also in 1740 Deputy Governor George Thomas appealed to 
the Assembly of the Lower Counties in the name of the King to 
give general military support to Great Britain in the war against 
Spain. In response the legislature readily voted £1,000 to supply 
provisions and transportation for the troops that had been re- 
cruited in the Lower Counties to participate in the British cam- 
paign in the West Indies.*t The Quaker-dominated Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, in contrast, refused to place its seal of approval on 
even so much as defensive measures, although the Province was 
suffering from the depredations of the French upon its shipping 
and its commerce. As a result the Assembly became involved in 
a bitter controversy with the Deputy Governor.**? The following 
year, while Pennsylvania refused to do so, the Assembly of the 
Lower Counties passed a general militia law requiring under 
penalty all freemen between certain ages, unless exempted, to 
secure arms and appear at military musters.** As for the Quakers 


“Taws of the State of Delaware (1797), I, 175-179. See also footnote 
9 above. 

“It seems that among the troops enlisted were a number of indentured 
servants. This caused dissatisfaction. Before the funds were voted the mem- 
bers of the Assembly were therefore assured that servants would be dis- 
charged from the service. See Minutes of the House of Assembly of the 
Three Counties . . . 1740-1742, 5-8. 

“2 For the controversy over the issue of defence see Pennsylvania Archives, 
8th ser., III, 2529-2634. 

See Minutes of the House of Assembly ... , 1740-1742, 66 and 71. It 
may be pointed out that all Quakers were not opposed to defensive measures. 
James Logan, Secretary of Pennsylvania, and between 1731 and 1734 Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, although a member of the Society of Friends 
stood for defensive measures and in 1741 suggested that those of the Society 
who could not conscientiously vote for such measures should not seek elec- 
tion to the Assembly. For his statement see Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, VI, 402-411. In like manner, Chief Justice Samuel 
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in the Three Counties, under the terms of this act they were re- 
lieved of military service, but only on payment of two shillings 
sixpence to the poor fund.** 

Later, in the course of the Great War for the Empire between 
the years 1754 and 1763, the little colony was to participate fully 
in military operations, with the result that it received a generous 
portion of the funds granted by Parliament to certain of the 
colonies for service during the years 1758, 1759, and 1760. These 
reimbursements were to help maintain the colony’s excellent 
financial credit.*® In this connection it may be pointed out that, 
as was true of the other colonies, Delaware had a London agent 
in the person of David Barclay, and it was he who received and 
transmitted these reimbursement funds. 

The readiness of the government of Delaware to support the 
mother country in time of war brought even further rewards. 
When addressing its Assembly in 1740, Deputy Governor Thomas 
did not fail to mention that in writing to the Secretary of State 
for the Southern Department, the Duke of Newcastle, he had more 
than once represented in the most favorable way the dutiful and 
loyal behavior of the people of the colony and added: “I doubt 
not but it will be hereafter remembered to the advantage of this 
Government.”’** In other words, from the viewpoint of the imperial 
administration, Delaware—unimportant as it was in comparison 
to most of the North American colonies both politically and eco- 
nomically—was considered to be a good colony and worthy of 
encouragement and support. It received this support in 1750 when 
the claims of Lord Baltimore to it were rejected and a most favor- 


Chew of Delaware, also a Quaker, in November of that same year while 
addressing a grand jury strongly supported the idea that man has the natural 
right of self defence. See The Speech of Samuel Chew, Esq. . . . (Phila- 
delphia, 1741). 

“TL. de Valinger, Jr., Colonial Military Organization in Delaware, 1638- 
1776 (Wilmington, 1938), 30-37. 

*® See Laws of the State of Delaware (1797), I, 395 and 397 and Votes and 
Proceedings of the House of Representatives . . . at an Assembly held in 
New-Castle . . . 1762 (Wilmington, 1930), 7; see also R. S. Rodney, 
Colonial Finances in Delaware (Wilmington, Delaware, 1928), 37-40. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made in the Assembly to utilize a part of the 
funds allotted to Delaware to reimburse those whose servants had been 
enlisted in the armed forces and had served during the war outside of the 
colony. Instead it was agreed that this sum be used to sink £7,000 of the 
bills of credit issued in 1759. Votes and Proceedings, 12-13. 

“Deputy Governor Thomas to the Assembly, October 21, 1740, Minutes 
of the House of Assembly . . . 1740-1742, 13. 
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able interpretation of the semicircular limits of New Castle County 
was rendered at the expense of Maryland in a decision of the High 
Court of Chancery by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke.** The decision 
of this court also came closer than any previous pronouncement by 
an authoritative body in Great Britain to defining the relationship 
of the colony to the Penn family and the Crown. It took the posi- 
tion that the settling of the Lower Counties by William Penn was 
the equivalent of a valuable purchase of them, that the relation of 
the Duke of York to Penn was to be likened to that of a trustee 
for the grantee, and that when the Duke became James II this 
trusteeship for Penn was conferred on the Crown.*® 

Despite this decision the Penn title to Delaware remained 
clouded and defective. Further, the family seems to have profited 
very little financially from its claim to the Lower Counties. While 
quit-rents were expected from the lands, there was so much un- 
certainty in the minds of even those landowners who were prepared 
to pay them—especially in view of the Baltimore family’s pro- 
prietory claims to these same lands—that little if any revenue was 
received from this source before 1750, with the result that vast 
theoretical arrears in such rents accumulated.*® When the decision 
in 1750 of the High Court of Chancery seemed to have dispelled 


“For the Chancery decision of 1750 relative to the Baltimore-Penn dispute 
see Francis Vesey, Cases Argued and Determined in the High Court of 
Chancery . . . from the year 1746/7 to 1755 (2 vols., 3rd edn., London, 
1788), I, 452-455; for the breviate in Chancery filed by John Penn, Thomas 
Penn, and Richard Penn, plaintiffs, in 1735 and amended in 1736, see The 
Breviate of the Boundary Dispute between Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
Pennsylvania Archives, 2nd ser., XVI (the entire volume) ; see also Report 
on The Resurvey of the Maryland-Pennsylvania Boundary . . . Authorized 
by the Legislature of Maryland and Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1909), Part 
III, “History of the Boundary Dispute .. .” by E. B. Mathews, and Part IV, 
“Manuscripts and Publications Relating to the Mason Dixon Line and other 
Lines in Pennsylvania, Maryland and the Virginias Involving the Charter 
Rights of Lord Baltimore and the Penns,” by E. L. Burchard, and especially 
170-175. 

“8S See Dudley Lunt, “Bounds of Delaware,” Delaware History, II, 1-40 and 
especially page 29 for the Hardwicke opinion; see also H. L. Osgood, The 
American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century (4 vols, New York, 1924), 
IV, 43, n. and W. A. Powell, “Fight of a Century between the Penns and 
Calverts,” Maryland Historical Magazine, XXIX, 83-101. 

* See B. W. Bond, Jr., The Quit-Rent System in the American Colonies 
(New Haven & London, 1919), 161-173. When the Duke of York, upon 
receiving a grant of the Lower Counties from Charles II, confirmed the 
land titles of the Dutch and Swedes, a small quit-rent of a bushel of wheat 
for each 100 acres of land was specified, as a rule. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century Penn changed the payment on further grants to a penny 
an acre. 
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this uncertainty, the fact that there were these large arrearages 
in the quit-rents, which could only be liquidated with great difficulty 
and hardship, led the landowners by and large to ignore the obliga- 
tion. This attitude continued until the War for American Inde- 
pendence settled the matter. The Reverend Israel Acrelius, who 
had lived for some years from 1749 onward among the Delaware 
people, stressed the fact that even in the late 1750's, at the time 
he wrote, there was such confusion over land titles that quit-rents 
were not paid. He stated: 


. some have their deeds from the Duke of York, which 
are safe enough. Another party holds from Penn, another 
from Lord Baltimore, and some from both. Meanwhile no 
land-rents have been paid since the year 1715, nor have 
any been demanded.*° 


Following the example of other colonies to the northward, Dela- 
ware in 1723 began the issuing of bills of credit®! and loaned this 
paper money through offices set up in each of the Three Counties. 
Fortunately, the prudent method practiced by Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey was used in administering these funds. Sums up to 
£60 would be loaned to landowners who would give first mort- 
gages and would agree to pay interest at five per cent. They were 
expected to discharge the debt by eight annual payments.®? By 
adhering strictly to the plan of liquidation of the loan, the money 
remained in good repute throughout the remainder of the colonial 
period, although from 1729 onward the period of final redemption 
of the loans was extended from eight to sixteen years. That these 
bills of credit stood high is indicated by the fact that in 1730 it 
took but £150 in these bills to pay for £100 sterling and in 1739 
it took only £134.10 to secure the same amount of sterling; in 
1749 it required £159 and in 1761, £172. This was small deprecia- 
tion indeed when compared to the great depreciation that took 
place in the bills of credit of Rhode Island during the same pe- 
riod.** Before 1750 some £67,000 in bills of credit had been 

“Israel Acrelius, A History of New Sweden; or, The Settlements on the 
River Delaware (trans. from the Swedish by W. M. Reynolds, Philadel- 
phia, 1874), 124. 

= C, P. Keith, Chronicles of Pennsylvania . . . 1688-1743 (2 vols., Phila- 
delphia, 1917), I, 668. 

= See the Pennsylvania Gasette for February 9, 1730/1. 

® The value of the Rhode Island bills of credit by 1762 had sunk to a point 


at which they were worth in exchange less than one thirtieth of the English 
equivalent in pounds and shillings. 
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issued, but, since much of it had been cancelled, only a portion 
of this total was in circulation by that year.** The interest 
on these loans was used as the chief source of financing the gov- 
ernment of the colony.®® One may therefore conclude that, as was 
true of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, public burdens were very 
light in the Lower Counties in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In fact, no taxes at all seem to have been levied in the 
Territories at this period, even at the local level.*® 

In summing up the picture of the Three Lower Counties on the 
Delaware it is clear that we are concerned with a colony largely 
occupied with the cultivation of land, although many of the people 
of Lewes, located just north of Cape Henlopen, had long earned 
a livelihood as expert pilots for vessels entering the Bay.** The 
Reverend Andrew Burnaby, in referring to his trip from Newcastle 
to Philadelphia, declared: “The country . .. bore a different 
aspect from anything I had hitherto seen in America. It was much 
better cultivated and beautifully laid out in fields of clover, grain, 
and flax.”°’ In Delaware’s fertile but restricted area—which did 
not include much of rather sterile Sussex County—large crops of 
cereals, fruits, and vegetables were grown and livestock flourished 
in the pastures. The market for these and «other products was 
chiefly Philadelphia. 

By 1754, according to Acrelius, New Castle, which had once 


“In 1739, according to Deputy Governor Thomas, of £35,000 issued. by 
Delaware before that year, only £17,250 was still in circulation. See Gov- 
ernor Thomas to the Board of Trade, December 1739, P.R.O., C.O. 5:1269. 

* For a fairly comprehensive history of the Delaware bills of credit see 
R. S. Rodney, Colonial Finances in Delaware. 

* County taxes could be levied to maintain public facilities such as the 
courts, jails, and workhouses and to pay bounties for the destruction of 
wolves, crows, and blackbirds. See “An Act for raising county-rates and 
levies” (16 Geo. II, c. 102, 1743), Laws of Delaware (1797), I, 257-267. 
But since local officials were chiefly paid by fees and since the counties de- 
rived a revenue on the loan of bills of credit allocated to each county, the 
need to pay taxes did not exist in 1750. See M. M. Daugherty, Early 
Colonial Taxation in Delaware (Wilmington, 1938), 43. 

*Tsrael Acrelius, op. cit., 144. See also L. C. Wroth, “Joshua Fisher’s 
‘Chart of Delaware Bay and River,’” Pennsylvania Magasine of History 
and Biography, LX XIV, 90-109, and an earlier outline of this article includ- 
ing a reproduction of the Chart of 1756 on which Lewes is designated as 
“Pilot’s Town”: “Some American Contributions to the Art of Navigation, 
1519-1802,” Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, LX VIII, 72-113. The 1770 edition 
of the Chart is reproduced on the inside covers of Delaware, a Pictorial 
History by D. B. Tyler (Cambridge, Md., 1955). 

®§ Andrew Burnaby, Travels in North America .. . 1759 and 1760 (London, 
1775), 43 
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hoped to rival or even surpass Philadelphia as a trading center and 
had been a major port of entry for immigrants, had sunk to com- 
parative unimportance. In 1754 the city of Philadelphia could boast 
at least 2,300 houses with 117 “large sailing-vessels in the harbour 
at the same time,” whereas the town of New Castle at the same 
period, although still the capital of the Lower Counties, could 
claim but 240 houses and was the port of call for few if any large 
vessels.°® In fact, Wilmington, its neighbor, called by Burnaby 
“a very pretty village,”®° located five miles to the north at the 
junction of Brandywine Creek with Christina River and adjacent 
to the Delaware River, was by 1754 somewhat larger, with 260 
houses and a number of seagoing vessels of its own.® It, rather 
than New Castle, was destined to become the active shipping center 
of the Lower Counties and ultimately to assume real importance 
in America in the field of industry. As early as 1723 an iron forge 
had been constructed on the so-called Welsh Tract near the 
Christina and in 1726 the Abbington Iron Works had been built 
in this same area at Iron Hill by Pennsylvania ironmasters.®* 
Although these ventures had come to an end by about 1736, the 
water power of the Brandywine and other tributaries of the 
Christina, such as Mill Creek, and the shipping facilities afforded 
by the Christina and the Delaware brought about the location 
there of sawmills as well as gristmills.°° Then in 1740 came the 
building of the first ocean-going vessel at docks on the Christina 
where a town had arisen which, first called Willingtown in 1731, 
was renamed Wilmington eight years later by the Penn family 
when its inhabitants were given a borough charter.™* 


* When Deputy Governor Gordon wrote to the Board of Trade on March 
15, 1730/1, in answering its queries, he stated that the town of New Castle 
was the most considerable one in the Lower Counties and had 100 houses. 
See Shelburne Papers, 45 :205-211, Clements Library. 

” Andrew Burnaby, op. cit., 43. In 1744 Dr. Alexander Hamilton found 
Wilmington compactly built and about the size of Annapolis. See Carl 
Bridenbaugh, Gentleman’s Progress. The Ilinerarium of Dr. Alexander 
Hamilton (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1948), 15. 

“Tsrael Acrelius, op. cit., 142 and 144-145. 

"See Forges and Furnaces in the Province of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
Society of Colonial Dames Publications, III (Philadelphia, 1914), 42. 

“The Gilpin family of Pennsylvania, which in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century established a paper mill on the Brandywine, in 1745 
built there the second flour mill. See Dard Hunter, Pape rmaking in Pioneer 
America (Philadelphia, 1952), 82-83, and P. C. Welsh, “The Brandywine 
Mills: A Chronicle of an Industry, 1762-1816,” Delaware History, VII, 17-36. 

“ Benjamin Ferris, A History of the Original Settlements on the Delaware 

. (Wilmington, 1846), 192-232. For the construction of ships at Wilming- 
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The original founders of Delaware—the Dutch, Swedes and 
Finns—by 1750 were rapidly becoming assimilated into the Eng- 
lish pattern of living.*® For example, the Swedish-speaking 
Acrelius, who came to Christina Parish in 1749 to take up the 
ministry in the Swedish Lutheran Church there, found it necessary 
to make the effort to preach in English, since so many people who 
came to hear him could not easily understand Swedish.® In fact, 
these people of Dutch, Swedish, and Finnish ancestry found them- 
selves, in the course of the eighteenth century, living in the midst 
of many others of divergent ancestry who had found their way to 
the Lower Delaware and had established homes and farms: there 
were English and Welsh Quakers, Ulster-Scot Presbyterians, Eng- 
lish Anglicans and some Irish Roman Catholics, all ‘of them speak- 
ing the English language.** That in the 1720’s large numbers of 
people from Ireland certainly landed at New Castle and Lewes, 
even if they did not remain within the Lower Counties, is indi- 
cated by the statement that between Christmas 1728 and Christmas 
1729, there were landed in the ‘““Newcastle Government . . . about 
4500 Passengers and Servants, chiefly from Ireland.’** 

The numerical strength of each of the different national groups 
within the Three Counties is probably impossjble to indicate with 
accuracy. However, according to the listing of family names for 
the census of 1790, sixty per cent appeared to be of English stock; 
ton see D. B. Tyler, “Shipbuilding in Delaware,” Delaware History, VII, 
207-216; for this development and other activities connected with the growth 
of Wilmington see also P. C. Welsh, “Merchants, Millers, and Ocean Ships: 
The Components of an Early American Industrial Town,” ibid., VII, 319-330. 

© The sheriff of New Castle County between the years 1749 and 1756 was 


John Van Dyck. Not only had his given name been anglicized from “Jan” 
to “John” but it may be seriously doubted if he understood the Dutch lan- 
guage of his forebears. 

“Israel Acrelius, op. cit., 304-305. By 1786 the Swedish language, em- 
ployed by clergymen sent from Sweden, could no longer be understood, with 
the result that all connection with the established church of Sweden ceased. 
See Benjamin Ferris, op. cit., 184. 

“See R. J. Purcell, “Irish Settlers in Early Delaware,” PENNSYLVANIA 
History, XIV, 94-107; Alice A. Johnson, “The Beginnings of Quakerism 
in Delaware,” Friends in Wilmington, 1738-1938 (Wilmington, 1939 [?]), 
13-29; and N. R. Burr, “Welsh Episcopalians of Colonial Pennsylvania and 
Delaware,” Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopa’ Church, VIII, 
101-122; see also W. A. Powell, History of Delaware (Boston, 1928), 394. 

* Pennsylvania Gazette, January 13, 1729/30; see [John Oldmixon] The 
British Empire in America (2nd edn., 2 vols., London, 1741), I, 321; G. S. 
Klett, Presbyterians in Colonial Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1937), 32; and 
C. A. Hanna, The Scotch-Irish . . . (2 vols.. New York & London, 1902), 
II, 60 et seg.; see also A. E. Smith, op. cit., 317-318, for passengers arriving 
at New Castle between the years 1729 and 1735. 
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over fourteen per cent of Dutch, Swedish, or French ancestry; 
eight per cent of native Scottish, over six per cent of Ulster 
Scottish, over five per cent of native Irish, just over one per cent 
of German, and four and one half per cent unassignable.® It 
seems to be clear that members of the Society of Friends—whose 
number had been increasing throughout the eighteenth century 
despite the political disabilities governing their occupation of seats 
in the House of Assembly—were very numerous in New Castle 
County by 1770 and especially in Wilmington. The Quaker Joseph 
Oxley, speaking of Quaker activity in this town, declared in 1770: 
“Attended a very large meeting. The chief part of the inhabitants 
of this town, which is a very improving one, are under our de- 
nomination.”*° 


In Kent and Sussex Counties at the same period it was asserted 
that “more than half the people were of the Established Church 
of England.” In sparsely-settled Kent County in 1743 there were 
said to be some 1,020 men, among whom were 484 Anglicans, 
397 Presbyterians, and 56 Quakers.™' In 1751, the Reverend Mr. 
Neill, the Anglican pastor at Dover, county seat of Kent County, 
declared in a letter to the Secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, that in this county there were 
1,320 taxpayers or families and that those who professed them- 
selves of the Church of England were about equal in number to 
the “Dissenters of all sorts.’’** 


See the table prepared by H. F. Barker, “National Stocks in the Popula- 
tion of the United States as Indicated by Surnames in the Census of 1790,” 
Report of the Committee on Linguistic and National Stocks in the popula- 
lion of the United States, American Historical Association Report, 1931 
(Washington, 1932), I, 307. 

” Quoted by R. M. Jones, The Quakers in the American Colonies (London, 
1911), 524. In the above connection it should be pointed out that a wealthy 
and public-spirited Quaker, William Shipley, was chiefly responsible for 
the creation of the borough of Wilmington; it was he also who erected the 
first market building in 1736 and who took the leading role in the building 
of the first ocean-going vessel, The Wilmington, which sailed to Jamaica 
in 1741 loaded with flour, ship bread, barrel staves, barreled beef and other 
commodities. See Benjamin Ferris, op. cit., 210-231. Further, it was in 
Shipley’s house that the first Quaker meetings were held in Wilmington 
in 1736. See Friends in Wilmington, 1738-1958, 34, and, in the same volume, 
the article by Alice A. Johnson, op. cit. For Welsh 6" and Welsh 
Baptists in New Castle County see N. R. Burr, op. cit., 

™R,. J. Purcell, op. cit., XIV, 102, H. C. Conrad, op. nny TL 593- 595, and 
W. A. Powell, op. cit., 140 and 360. 

™= Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial Church (ed. 


W. S. Perry, 5 vols., Hartford, 1870-1878), V, 97-98 
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The total population of Delaware in 1750—according to a recent 
study made by Dr. Stella H. Sutherland, a leading authority on 
population distribution during the colonial period—was 28,704 
of which 1,496 were Negroes. In 1760 the total was 33,250 of 
which 1,733 were Negroes.** In 1734 Richard Penn stated in a 
petition to the King in his own name and that of his brother 
Thomas that there were 70,000 inhabitants living within the Three 
Counties.7* Yet, when the first actual census was taken in 1790, 
there were only 59,096 people, including 8,887 slaves." 


Among the white people of Delaware there were apparently no 
extremes of poverty or wealth in 1750, nor was there to be found 
among them the degree of intense local pride and loyalty that char- 
acterized the inhabitants of some of the other colonies by this time. 
With the political status of their colony still shrouded in uncer- 
tainty, the people of Delaware were able at least to feel that, what- 
ever the future held in store for them in the way of a permanent 
political arrangement, as British North Americans they were em- 
braced within the bounds of the Empire and could rely on the 
protection that this afforded them. Nevertheless, their geographical 
location on Delaware Bay, strategic as it was, left them highly 
vulnerable to enemy attack. This fact seems to have colored their 
attitude toward supporting the military activities of the mother 
country. By 1750 there is evidence of a growing homogeneity of 
thought among the diverse groups within the colony that led them 
to support militia acts, to maintain a sound financial system, and 
to unite in building a flourishing rural economy. This they achieved, 
despite the overshadowing of their colony by more powerful neigh- 
bors, Pennsylvania and Maryland, and the fact that their lands 
were for so long the object of the rival claims of the Penn and Balti- 
more families. 


* Dr. Sutherland, author of the standard work, Population Distribution in 
Colonial America (New York, 1936), has prepared a table, “Estimated 
Population, 1610 to 1780,” covering all the colonies. The figures for Dela- 
ware are included. The table will be embodied in a volume, Historical 
Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1957, which will be issued 
shortly by the Bureau of the Census. This and other material was kindly 
placed at the writer’s disposal by Professor Lawrence A. Harper of the 
University of California, who has been assisting the Bureau in preparing 
this volume for publication. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, Col. Ser., Unbound Papers, 234. 

® See E. B. Greene and Virginia D. Harrington, American Population 
before the Census of 1790 (New York, 1932), 121. 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA HOUSE OF REFUGE 


By NeGc.trey K. TEETERS* 


‘hae decade of 1820 seems to have been the earliest period in 
which the reformers of the country were actively concerned 
over the plight of delinquent and vagrant children. Various phases 
of child care were well underway before this period, especially 
those dealing with orphans and paupers, but concern for delinquents 
and problem children in general had to mature gradually. 

The movement began in New York City and in Philadelphia at 
approximately the same time. The man who apparently stimulated 
the citizens of New York to action was the prominent Quaker 
pedagogue, John Griscom (1774-1852). In 1818 Griscom made a 
tour of European children’s schools and was impressed by the fine 
work they were doing for abandoned and “depraved” children. His 
description of these schools may be found in his Memoirs. The 
year previously he had been moved “by the condition of the poor 
and criminal classes in the city and invited several of his friends 
into his parlor up on Williams Street to consider some practical 
measures for the cure of pauperism and the elimination of crime.’” 

The result of this meeting was the founding of the New York 
“Society for the Prevention of Pauperism.” Four years later, after 
Griscom had completed his European tour, the organization 
changed its name to the “Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents.” It is quite possible that this was the first time that 
children who had broken the law were referred to as “juvenile 
delinquents.” Through the efforts of Griscom and his fellow 


*Dr. Teeters is Professor of Sociology at Temple University, and Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Prison Society. He is the author of several books 
dealing with Pennsylvania social history among which are They Were In 
Prison, history of the Pennsylvania Prison Society; The Cradle of the 
Penitentiary, the story of the Walnut Street Jail at Philadelphia; and The 
Prison at Philadelphia: Cherry Hill, in collaboration with John D. Shearer. 
Professor Teeters is also the author (with collaborators) of several text- 
books dealing with delinquency and crime. 

1B. K. Peirce, A Half Century With Juvenile Delinquents: The New 
York House of Refuge and Its Times (New York: Appleton, 1869), 33. 
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philanthropists, the first House of Refuge for juvenile delinquents 
was opened in this country in New York City on January 1, 1825. 
It consisted of a bleak barrack leased from the federal government 
and stood on the present Madison Square which, at the time, ‘“‘was 
well uptown and away from business and city confusion.” 

There was a curious mixture of puritanical zeal and progressive 
education in the philosophy of the first institutions for delinquent 
children. Griscom and his colleagues were admirers of the noted 
Swiss educator, Johann Pestalozzi (1746-1827), who had estab- 
lished a school for orphans at Neuhoff in 1775. It was in this 
school that the great philosopher formulated his principles of edu- 
cation which are still recognized in pedagogic circles. Although he 
and his almost equally distinguished successor, Philipp Emanuel 
von Fellenberg, were not concerned with delinquency, their phi- 
losophy of training children made a deep impression, not only 
on Griscom, but on Bronson Alcott of Concord and Boston, and 
John M. Keagy of Philadelphia. The first superintendent of the 
New York House of Refuge, Joseph Curtis, was also a Pestalozzian. 
It was written of his short incumbency—he lasted only one year— 
“He subordinated system to personality as a method of education. 
. . . He aimed to develop the individuality of the child, bring out 
his powers of self-expression. He believed in the development of 
character rather than routine.”? 

Progressive though Curtis was, he was a stern disciplinarian. 
At the table, the children had to “be silent, holding up a hand if 
they wanted water, a thumb for vinegar, three fingers for bread, 
and one finger for salt.’’* The chief complaint lodged against Curtis 
by the management was that he permitted the children to escape. 
However, his defense was that no one could run an educational 
institution like a factory or a prison. His successor, N. C. Hart, 
was an educator as well as an organizer and administrator. He is 
remembered for his efficient management of this first House of 
Refuge where he remained for a number of years. 

Up to this time wayward children, runaway apprentices, and 
homeless waifs had been sent to jails or almshouses, where they 
were obliged to mingle with adults of all degrees of depravity. It 
was largely because of this condition that the reformers of the 

* Orlando F. Lewis, The Development of American Prisons and Prison 


Customs, 1776-1845 (Albany, N. Y., 1922), 301. 
8 Tbid. 
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The First Philadelphia House of Refuge. 


day had set about to create special institutions for minors. Boston 
followed the example of New York when it opened its House of 
Reformation in 1826. 

The Philadelphia House of Refuge was opened in 1828. But as 
early as 1823 there were signs of real alarm concerning the young 
offenders who had been housed in the two city jails, the one stand- 
ing at the corner of Sixth and Walnut Streets, known as the 
Walnut Street Jail, and the Bridewell or Arch Street Prison, 
which stood on what is now known as Reyburn Plaza across from 
City Hall. The large number of vagrant children lodged in the 
county almshouse also disturbed the reformers. 

It is quite possible that the Philadelphia reformers had some 
knowledge of the activities of like-minded people in New York 
City although the evidence available at this date is somewhat 
obscured. The issue of the Philadelphia Public Ledger for July 
29, 1878, states that as early as 1819 “the venerable James J. 
Barclay . . . frequently visited the prisoners in the old county jail 

. and saw the hoary-headed in crime and the wayward youth 
in his teens, huddled together. He argued that a child, no matter 
how bad and vicious, could only become more hardened and vicious 
by daily contact with men . . . who had reached the x, y, z of the 
criminals’ alphabet.” 

It is quite possible that the first recorded instance of action may 
be found in the minutes of the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating 
the Miseries of Public Prisons of which James J. Barclay, men- 


‘For a history of early Philadelphia prisons, see Negley K. Teeters, The 
Cradle of the Penitentiary: The Walnut Street Jail at Philadelphia, 1773- 
1835 (Philadelphia: The Pennsylvania Prison Society, 1955). See especially 
103, 144-145 for conditions of minors incarcerated in these institutions. 
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tioned above, was an influential member (and president from 1849- 
1885, having joined the Society in 1820), dated October 3, 1823. 
It was resolved at this meeting that a committee be appointed “to 
confer with the guardians of the poor on the best means of putting 
a stop to commitments of young children as vagrants, and be taken 
away by the guardians.” 


The committee brought in its report on March 17, 1824. This 
report included the following significant recommendations : 


That a suitable place be provided by the Guardians 
of the Poor for the reception of all minors who are taken 
up by the watchmen and others, strolling the streets, and 
some without a home, and now committed to the common 
prison amongst the untried prisoners, who are charged 
with murder, grand larceny, and all other crimes, thereby 
inuring them to vice in its most formidable shape, and 
which in many instances proved a school for the comple- 
tion of the most adept characters of villainy ; which place 
is provided to be made sufficiently strong for their safe 
keeping, until suitable places can be obtained for binding 
them out apprentices, at such a distance from the city as 
will, in all probability, break off all connections with their 
former associates.® 


Nothing came of this proposal, but in 1826 the Society was ap- 
preached by the Society of Women Friends, which had been visit- 
inv iemale prisoners in the Arch Street Prison for some time.® 
This organization offered its services in assisting in the creation 
of a “House of Refuge for Juvenile Offenders should such an 
establishment be formed under its auspices.”*? The Prison Society 
in its deliberations realized the magnitude of the task confronting 
it, and decided to enlist the thought and cooperation of the entire 
community in the undertaking. Subsequently a public meeting was 


°From the Minutes of the Acting Committee of the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society, March 17, 1824. 

° This prison, a Bridewell for vagrants and short-term offenders, had been 
opened in 1817. 

* Minutes of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, January 9, 1826. This So- 
ciety is the oldest prison reform society in the world. It has, from its in- 
ception, been directly or indirectly responsible for practically every cor- 
rectional reform in the Commonwealth. For over a hundred years it defended 
the old system of “separate” or “solitary” confinement of prisoners. Today 
it is a professional case-work agency. 
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called for consideration of the project. This meeting was held on 
February 7, 1826, and was reported as follows in the February 9 
issue of Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser: 


At a very numerous and respectable meeting of the 
citizens of Philadelphia . . . held at the County Court 
House .. . Chief Justice Tilghman was called to the chair 
and Robert Patterson was appointed secretary. On motion 
of John Sergeant, Esq., the following resolutions were 
read and unanimously adopted : 

This meeting, being duly impressed with the im- 
portance of the employment of means not only for 
the prevention of vice, but for rescuing those espe- 
cially in their tender years, who have, through the 
influence of various temptations, committed offenses, 
whereby they have become objects of legal correction 
by confinement in prisons, where association with 
accomplished and hardened offenders too often con- 
firms their depraved dispositions and enlarges their 
knowledge of crime; and, whereas, experience has 
shown that much benefit has resulted to individuals 
and to society from establishments devoted to the safe 
keeping and moral improvement of the juvenile of- 
fenders. 

Therefore, resolved: That it is expedient and 
necessary to organize in or near the city of Phila- 
delphia, an institution to be called “The House of 
Refuge for Juvenile Offenders.” 


A committee of eleven was appointed to prepare articles of 
association to be submitted to the citizens of the city and to peti- 
tion the legislature for legal status of the group.* From another 
source we learn that the “Board of Managers” of the proposed 
institution had petitioned the legislature (in 1826) to turn over 
the Prune Street debtors’ apartment (adjacent to the Walnut 
Street Jail) for its use. John Goodwin and Levi Garrett, repre- 
senting the new Board, met with the jail inspectors and all agreed 
that this move would not be feasible. The inspectors, however, 
volunteered to assist the managers in urging the legislature to 


5’ This committee was composed of the Rt. Rev. William White, Robert 
Wharton, Joseph Watson, John Sergeant, J. R. Ingersoll, J. C. Biddle, 
Roberts Vaux, Samuel R. Wood, James J. Barclay, Thomas Bradford, Jun., 
George M. Dallas, with William Tilghman, chairman, and Robert Patter- 
son, secretary. 
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A Study in Contrasts: the ragamuffins enter the institution, the regenerated 
product emerges. 


appropriate funds for a separate institution for delinquent children.° 

On April 27, 1827, a tract of land containing five acres, fifteen 
perches was purchased for $5,000 and on June 27 the cornerstone 
was laid for the new establishment. The distinguished John Ser- 
geant, president of the Board of Managers, delivered an appropriate 
address at the ceremony.'® The building stood at the corner of 
Francis Lane (later known as Coates Street and today as Fair- 


*TIn the Minutes of the Board of Inspectors of the Walnut Street Jail, 
December 27, 1826. These Minutes, covering a period from 1790 through 
1835 may be found in the Municipal Archives, Department of Records, 
City Hall, Philadelphia. 

” Address at the Dedication of the Philadelphia House of Refuge, Phila- 
delphia, 1828. 
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mount Avenue) and Fifteenth Street (its eastern boundary), 
facing on the Ridge Road (now Ridge Avenue). The plot of 
ground of 400 by 231 feet was enclosed by a stone wall two feet 
thick and twenty feet high. The only adequate description of the 
building may be found in a book dealing with the penitentiaries 
of the United States, written by the English Prison Commissioner, 
William Crawford, who visited this country in 1833, who wrote: 


The main building is ninety-two feet in length and 
thirty feet in depth. The building contains the keeper’s 
and matron’s residences, rooms for the use of the man- 
agers, and infirmaries. The wings on each side of the 
main building extend the whole length of the front. They 
contain three ranges or stories of cells, each seven by four 
feet. These cells are well lighted and ventilated. In the 
centre of the ground is a detached building, containing 
the chapel, under which is the boys’ dining-room ; adjoin- 
ing is the kitchen, with the girls’ dining-room. There are 
separate school rooms for each sex. The workshops are 
ranged along the boundary wall in the rear... . The 
building was at first calculated to contain 172 children 
in separate dormitories, but the accommodation having 
been enlarged, 279 inmates can now be lodged, educated, 
and employed ; viz., 196 boys and 83 girls.” 


Thus far no satisfactory picture of this first House of Refuge 
has been brought to light. The accompanying etching shows noth- 
ing more than a bleak front fagade with a wall running down one 
side which resembles a prison more than a school for children 
of “tender years.”'* 

Apparently the originators of this ambitious project had some 
difficulty in raising funds. But with $10,000 from the state legis- 
lature and $5,000 annually for five years from the Philadelphia 
County Commissioners, a sum adequate to purchase a site and con- 
struct modest buildings was realized. Private citizens, making 
contributions, were given memberships in the corporation and be- 
cause of this provision the institution was self-governing. It and 
its successors, the Glen Mills Schools and Sleighton Farms for 
Girls, both in Delaware County, are still regarded as private in- 

* William Crawford, The Penitentiaries of the United States (London, 
athe cat on p. 167 is from Picture of Philadelphia by James Mease, con- 


tinued by Thomas Porter, and published by R. Desilver (Philadelphia, 1831), 
IT, 40. 
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stitutions although they do receive certain funds from the Com- 
monwealth. 

Children were to be committed to the House from the various 
counties through the courts upon complaints of their parents, or 
by being apprehended on the streets by regularly constituted au- 
thorities, such as the night-watch, predecessors of the police. Some 
inmates were also transferred to the House from almshouses by 
magistrates or by the Overseers of the Poor. 

The first superintendent, or steward, as he was originally called, 
was a Capt. Jared Bunce who assumed his duties on November 
17, 1828. Who he was or why he left, so soon after his appoint- 
ment, on December 25 is not known. Mrs. Elizabeth Chapman 
was appointed matron and her daughter, Sally Ann, was made 
assistant matron. The Board did not replace Capt. Bunce for some 
time. Edwin Young served as steward until April 1, 1829, when 
Dr. John Keagy (1792-1837) became superintendent. Keagy was 
both a physician and an educator. While he espoused the Pestalozzi 
school of educational philosophy, he found it easy to concur with 
the Board in advocating the use of the “cat” as a disciplinary 
persuader. Keagy, whose brief biography may be found in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, was of Swiss extraction. He 
was born in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and was trained in 
medicine as well as in education. He had taught at Asbury College, 
Baltimore, and later at the Classical Academy of Harrisburg before 
assuming his duties at the House of Refuge. Later he taught at 
Penn Charter School in Philadelphia. The biographical sketch fails 
to mention his year at the Philadelphia House of Refuge.’* Keagy 
and Bronson Alcott of Boston and Concord, Massachusetts, were 
friends and carried on a correspondence concerning Pestalozzian 
methods.’* The Rev. Louis Dwight, secretary of the Boston Prison 
Discipline Society, in his fourth annual report described the new 
superintendent as a “physician, a skilled teacher, a disciplinarian 
and a pious man.’”*> Keagy was selected for the post from a number 
of candidates.*® 


™ Scribner’s (1946), X, 266-267. The sketch is signed by Tyrrell Williams. 

Odell Shepard, Pedlar’s Progress: The List of Bronson Alcott (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1937), 84, 138. 

® Journal of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, 1829. 

The list from the Board’s records includes: Edwin Young, who later 
succeeded Keagy, John McMichael, Thomas Tasker, Thomas Porter, John 
Gilder, J. W. Watson, and Capt. Hugh McPherson. 


* A ottoe we. 
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The Board of Managers devoted several weeks to the develop- 
ment of administrative policies. First they set down the “means by 
which they proposed to Effect the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents.” This was to be achieved by: “First, the security of 
their persons; second, inspection; third, classification; fourth, 
constant employment; fifth, education combined with moral and 
religious training; sixth, coarse but suitable food and clothing; 
seventh, space for exercise conducive to health; eighth, separation 
of the sexes; ninth, accommodation for and attendance on the 
sick.”"* 

The Board had little to guide them in the development of a phi- 
losophy of dealing with wayward youth. A discipline that em- 
ployed the generous use of the “cat” is difficult to reconcile with 
a philosophy of education purportedly based on the work of the 
great Pestalozzi. Both the Houses of Refuge of Boston and New 
York were headed by progressive educators, but at least the New 
York establishment flourished under a strict regime. The Boston 
institution was reputed to have been somewhat milder in its 
approach to education.’® 


Classification and discipline of the inmates were an integral part 
of the system of all three Houses of Refuge. The management of 
the Philadelphia school may have derived some knowledge of the 
systems of the other cities although we do not know this to be 
true. The system of classification at Philadelphia was as follows: 


Class 1 Shall consist of the best behaved and most 
orderly boys and girls; those who do not 
swear, lie, or use profane, obscene or in- 
decent language or conversation, who attend 
to their work and studies, are not quarrel- 
some and have not attempted to escape. 

Class II To include those who are next best but who 
are not quite free from all the above men- 
tioned vices and practices. 

Class III Those who are less moral in conduct than 
those in Class II. 

Class IV Those who are very vicious and disobedient. 


™ William Crawford, op. cit., 152. 

8 For details concerning these schools, see Teeters and John O. Reine- 
mann, The Challenge of Delinquency (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950), 
Chapter XI. 
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The daily routine, as prescribed by the Board, was arduous and 
long. The children arose at seven o’clock during the winter months 
and at five o’clock during the summer. There was a smattering of 
schooling prior to breakfast, in some months a half hour while in 
others an hour. Work hours ranged from eight o’clock until noon 
and from one o’clock until four. School followed supper until bed- 
time which was at eight o’clock during the entire year. Thus the 
work hours ranged from six and a half hours to eight and a half 
per day, and schooling ranged from three and a half to four and 
a half. The diet was none too ample for growing boys. For break- 
fast, rye coffee with milk sweetened with molasses was provided. 
Meat, mostly mutton, and vegetables were served for noon dinner. 
Supper consisted mainly of mush and molasses. A ‘commentator, 
writing in 1893, had this to report about the first Refuge and its 
inmates : 


Some of us remember the House of Refuge that stood 
at the corner of Ridge Road and what was then called 
Coates Street. The enclosure was open [this is hard to 
imagine when looking at the only available print we have 
of the structure] so that the little prisoners could thrust 
their hands through, for they had flowers to sell that had 
been grown on their premises, and the great throng of 
passers-by would stop and watch these little ones, and 
sometimes give a few cents for the flowers. It was a sad 
sight—free children on the one side and the imprisoned 
ones, of the same age, in their coarse clothing, on the 
other. And yet here was a growth from the old times of 
dungeons and underground cells, of cruelty and in- 
humanity.’® 


The children committed to the House were, by law, under the 
supervision of the Board until they reached their majority. This 
type of commitment, followed in the other Houses of Refuge in 
New York and Boston, was the first experiment with the in- 
determinate sentence and may be found today in all reform schools 
for juveniles and in the country’s reformatories for older youth. 

The children were assigned work and schooling and when, in 
the judgment of the Board they were prepared for release, they 
were apprenticed out to persons who would accept responsibility 


From the Journal of Prison Discipline & Philanthropy, official publica- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, 1893, 10. 
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The inmates shall be bound to persons of good moral 
character, who . . . will feel a deep interest in the reforma- 
tion of the children placed under their care. 

No inmate shall be apprenticed to a tavern-keeper or 
distiller of spiritous liquors; and girls shall not be ap- 
prenticed to unmarried men, or placed in boarding-houses, 
or in public academies. 

A Bible and printed paper of advice and instruction, 
relative to his or her future conduct, shall be given to each 
inmate when apprenticed; a printed letter shall also be 
given with the indenture to those under whose control 
the children are placed, recommending them particularly 
to their parental care and affection. 

No child shall be apprenticed until he or she has re- 
sided at least one year in the House, given satisfactory 
evidence of reformation, and has learned to read and 
write, except in special cases, and then only with the 
consent of the Executive Committee.*° 
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for their further development. The Board elected an Apprenticing 
Committee consisting of five members whose duty was to decide 
upon the fitness of those who wished to apprentice the children. 
Rules covering indenture were: 


The first boy received at the House was William Coombs, aged 
13 years, 7 months. He arrived at the institution on December 8, 
1828, having been committed by the Mayor of Philadelphia. His 
offense was larceny. The records show that he was “washed 
thoroughly and clothed in a new suit.’”*' The records further state 
that “we were under the necessity of confining him in the hall 
of the dormitories, the south gate not being fastened or the nec- 
essary fastenings not having been attached.” A further notation 
states “the character given him is very bad.” This prognosis was 
borne out by the record of this young ragamuffin during the en- 
suing days and weeks, as follows: 


December 9: Seems contented and evinces a more than 

[1828] readiness to learn. 
December 10: William made his escape about 12 o'clock 
from the hall through the privy but was 


* Crawford, op. cit., 153. 

“From the Journal of the House of Refuge, dated December 8, 1828; 
these journals and other records may be found at the Glen Mills Schools, 
Glen Mills, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 
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stopped at the gate. Now confined in his 
cell. 

December 16: Confined to his cell for impertinence in 
talking to the daughter of the matron. 
Liberated in the afternoon upon a promise 
of good conduct in future. 

December 17: Sentenced William last evening to confine- 
ment until after breakfast for breach of 
duty in school hours and being disorderly 
and noisy in his cell; not released ’till 


afternoon. 
January 10: Confined from 9 A.M. ’till 1 P.M. for im- 
[1829] proper conversation and quarreling with 


G. Dereckson [another inmate] in the 
work shop; William being very: noisy in 
his room was punished with a rattan upon 
the hand. 

January 12: Reduced from Class I to Class II. 

February 4: It was thought advisable to give William 
a few cuts with the cat this morning. 

February 5: Thought necessary to use cat again for 
talking and quarreling in the shop. 

February 9: Sentenced to continue his work during 
the dinner hour and about 3 o’clock was 
confined to his cell. 

February 10: Liberated from his cell af half past 8 
A.M.”? 


William stayed at the House for about two years and was finally 
bound out. 

The second boy received was older, about 18 years of age. He 
was Frederick Marsh, committed from the Arch Street Prison by 
Alderman F. Wolbert on December 15. Marsh’s record reads: 
“Charged with stealing a piece of Ravensduck valued at $2.50. 
Says he has not been fairly dealt with, that he learned the trade 
of a Saddler, in part from his father; can make collars for Horses 
and do something at Harness Making. Says he did want to go 
to sea but at present does not desire to. Says a black man first 
led him into mischief but he is not now in the city; that the bad 
boys he had some acquaintance with were taken and are in prison; 
he promises good behavior.” This did not materialize, as Marsh 
had the “cat” applied to him on numerous occasions. 

The youngest boy sent to the Refuge during the first year was 
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George Peiffer “a child of seven . . . who was committed this day 
June 29, 1829, on the charge of disorderly conduct, pilfering, etc.” 
The record shows that “his mother is a widow, her employment 
is nursing, washing, whitewashing, etc., and that George is the 
youngest of six children.” There were other young children sent 
to the institution in later years. For instance on January 9, 1831, 
Mary Carter, aged 7 was committed on the charge of “wandering 
about the streets at midnight in a destitute and forlorn condition.” 
On March 6, 1830, “Rebecca Smith, aged 9 and her brother, 
Henry aged 5 and upwards were committed for vagrancy.” 

There is nothing in the records indicating that Negro children 
were not to be accepted at the Refuge. However, during the early 
years there were few of this race admitted. In 1850 the Board 
established a segregated building for Negro children at the new 
site, 22nd and Parrish Streets. A Negro boy, Jason Moore, was 
admitted on December 16, 1828, sent from the almshouse. But 
on December 19 he was returned. The following year, 1829, on 
November 10, Eli Hitchens, colored, aged 13 “was this day com- 
mitted by the Court of Quarter Sessions of Chester County on 
the charge of larceny. He is a colored boy and the first [sic] in- 
mate of that kind in the House.” 

The case of Eli Hitchens is well worth recording as he gave 
the management considerable trouble. In the records we find the 
following : 


November 20: Eli Hitchens was found absent from 
[1829] school time in the evening. After con- 
siderable search he was found in the 
superintendent’s cellar. He was severely 
chastised for his misconduct. A scaffold 
pole and a small ladder were found 
placed against the eastern wall where it 
joins the girls’ fence. Eli was strongly 
suspected of having done this but stoutly 

denied it. 

November 21: A trunk was broken open in the House 
and Eli Hitchens being suspected of the 
act was examined by the visiting commit- 
tee the result of which can be seen from 
the Minutes. In addition to the examina- 
tion of Friday evening last he confesses 
that he had made the arrangements on 
the eastern wall to get out that night. 
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September 26: Eli Hitchens this evening confessed to 
[1830] Mr. Young and myself that he had set the 
House on fire and that John Davis was 
his adviser. The confession was first made 
to Mr. Young and without any improper 

means being used to extort it. 


November 11: Some wish had been expressed to find 
employment for Eli Hitchens. As we are 
about whitewashing our Hall and dor- 
mitories and he is an excellent hand at 
it, might he not be permitted to work at 
it under constant supervision of some sub 
officer and when not at work immediately 
returned to his room? 


% 

December 16: Eli Hitchens has been for a few days past 
employed in the oil room which is kept 
locked during the morning cleaning and 
scouring lamps, etc. The remaining part 
of the day he has been kept in his dor- 
mitory. Mr. Wolf, the foreman of the 
book-bindery is willing to give him em- 
ployment in folding and will himself give 
him the necessary instruction. The only 
difficulty seems to be to find where he 
can work and at the same time be kept 
sufficiently warm. Perhaps one of the 
dormitories nearest to one of the stoves 
or to where a pipe enters the flue will 
be sufficiently warm—if so, he can be set 
to work immediately. 


January 10: The propriety of permitting Eli Hitchens 
[1831 , attend chapel services on Sundays and 
the morning and evening religious serv- 

ices suggested to the committee. 

March 25: Eli Hitchens has been confined for six 
months. The following queries present 
themselves with considerable force. Will 
longer confinement to his room be pro- 
ductive of any benefit to himself? Will it 
probably have a salutary influence upon 
others? or will a mitigation of his con- 
finement be attended with any danger 
with regard to the safety of the buildings ? 
His service would be of some value if 
confined only to the Hall but the danger 
of his escaping should not be lost sight 
of. 
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April 14: Eli Hitchens was indentured to John 
Hooper of Berlin, Worcester County, 
Maryland.** 


By the end of the first year statistics from the record show that 
117 boys and girls were at the Refuge, although several had al- 
ready been bound out. Of the above number “41 had lost their 
fathers, 19 their mothers and 27 were orphans. This leaves only 
30 whose parents are both living many of whom are worse than 
none, being intemperate and careless.” 

The educational and work programs of the Refuge began as 
soon as the House opened in December, 1828. A teacher was em- 
ployed and, one by one, foremen for the work shops were em- 
ployed. The shoemaker arrived on January 5, 1829, and book- 
binding and willow-working began the following day. Tailoring 
and ‘carpentering were soon added for the boys who showed such 
aptitudes. Each week the supervisors of the shops enumerated the 
amount of work accomplished. On numerous occasions boys and 
girls were reported for idleness or apathy at their work and were, 
of course, punished. On a few occasions boys were punished for 
hiding their tools. From time to time additional types of work were 
added to the school’s industries. The manufacture of brass-headed 
nails, glass watch crystals and buttons was introduced before the 
first year expired. Dr. James Mease, noted Philadelphia writer, 
called and asked for the labor of some of the idle children “to 
pick tow off several thousands of silk cocoons.” 

The first complaint of free laborers concerning the sale of the 
children’s work on the open market came on December 2, 1829, 
as follows: “A committee of the working men paid us a visit today 
to confer with a committee of the managers on the injurious 
tendency of the low wages given for work here.” Nothing further 
is recorded on this matter. Employment of the smaller boys pre- 
sented a problem as recorded on December 16, 1829, as follows: 


The number of boys employed picking wool will average 
12 or 14 but they are, with one or two exceptions the 
smallest we have and such as no foreman will take into 
the shops at any price; of course but little can be expected 
from them. The quantity picked in a day also depends 
very much upon the condition of the wool. Some that we 


* Thid. 
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now have is so full of burrs that they will not pick more 
than a pound each; of some which is more free of burrs 
they will perhaps pick 5 or 6 pounds but I do not think 
they average more than 2% each. This morning each 
boy’s task was weighed separately and the highest number 
picked has been 3 and the average 214.4 


The amount of work accomplished in the Refuge for the first 
year is recorded: 


Boys 
Books bound 84,311 
Books folded 5,200 
Shoes made 612 pair 
Jackets * 2 
Pantalets 357 
Overalls 170 
Baskets, different sizes 150 
Demijohns covered 8,615 
Pint flasks covered 903 
Girls 

Shirts 220 
Check and Tow Aprons for boys and girls 250 
Pocket handkerchiefs hemmed 161 
Frocks made 81 
Capes 24 
Shoes bound ¢ 75 
Hats or caps for boys 7 
Sheets 224 
Bedspreads 16 
Bed ticks 71 
Pillow ticks 81 
Pillow cases 172 
Night caps 56 
Pockets 21 
Petticoats 25 
Stockings marked 108 
Towels 8 
Bonnets 16 
Jackets 45” 


There was little provision for recreation at the Refuge. After 
about a year there are notations regarding this in the record. On 
September 30, 1829, the following appears: 


It may be well to suggest the propriety of constructing 
gymnasium apparatus. The middle section of the yard will 
afford ample space for arrangements of this kind... . 
There can be no doubt of the utility of exercises such as 

** Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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are usually denominated gymnastics. They bring into 
strenuous action many important muscles which are not 
sufficiently exerted in either their labour or customary 
amusements. And the due strength of these muscles may 
in many cases save a limb or even life when it is in 
jeopardy. They will also be better able to sustain any 
labourious occupation whatever from the general muscular 
power which is produced by these exercises. The probable 
cost of the apparatus will be about 20 or 25 dollars.** 


It is not known whether the apparatus was purchased. Later 
(March 1, 1830) it is recorded that “some ropes have been given 
out for the boys to exercise with which are to be returned and 
counted every evening.” On occasions small groups of the boys 
were taken to the Schuylkill River for a swim. When outsiders 
asked the boys where they were from, they were likely to say 
“from the Francisville Boys’ Boarding School.”** 

Periodically brass badges and honor ribbons, the latter of “white, 
blue and red” were awarded to the boys who apparently merited 
them. On the days these were awarded some special food, such 
as gingerbread or a fourth of a mince pie, was passed around to 
all the inmates. Christmas Day was a special treat for the inmates 
although on the first Christmas, with only a few inmates in the 
House, nothing was recorded. As the record states, “the fare was 
something more than ordinary; for dinner, good roast beef, etc. 
and for supper, mince pies.” July 4 was another badge day. The 
record states: “The children were permitted to spend the whole 
afternoon in innocent amusements excepting the time in Reward- 
ing them. They were also provided with a good dinner of Beef 
and Pudding and each indiscriminately presented with a portion 
of fruit, crackers, etc. as an afternoon collation.” Members of the 
Visiting Committee usually attended these exercises. 

Religion and moral training played a dominant part in the re- 
habilitative process of the Refuge. There were services in the 
chapel on Sundays, officiated over by volunteer ministers from the 
community. Some of the female school teachers from the Refuge 
taught Sunday School. Testaments and Bibles were donated by 
the Female Bible Society. The superintendent inaugurated a prac- 
tice of having private conferences with the boys and reported that 


* Ibid. 
™ Journal of Prison Discipline & Philanthropy, January, 1858, 23. 
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the result was most gratifying. Object lessons were frequent. 
The record reviews the following item that is of interest in this | 
respect: 


January 10, 1831: We heard a few days ago of the | 
death of Major Hassen, one of our former inmates. He 
was bound out to Thos. May of Nantucket and sailed 
from that place on a whaling voyage but by some means : 
made his escape from that ship; returned to this city and 
sailed on the ship Chandler Line for New Orleans where 
he was taken sick and died. The circumstance was im- 
proved in endeavoring to impress upon the minds of the 
boys the danger of departure from the path of duty. They 
were reminded that had he continued on his voyage where | 
duty called him he might probably now have been in 
health whereas the course he took led to the loss of his 
life.?8 


Another object lesson resulted when a former inmate of the 
New York House of Refuge visited the Philadelphia school. He 
was James McDonald, at the time of his visit, twenty-one years 
of age. He stated that he had been one of the worst in the school. 
But he learned tailoring and upon his release applied himself to 
the trade. He related his experiences to the inmates “in a very 
feeling manner and closed with a prayer.” The record states, 
“Here is a living example before them; such an one as all might 
imitate. The effect seemed to be great.” 

There was still another incident where an object lesson was 
dramatized. On July 2, 1830, a criminal named Porter was executed 
publicly in the city. According to the Journal, “In consequence of 
the execution of Porter today the children were assembled in the 
chapel and addressed with reference to the case of that unhappy 
man and vice in general.” 

Discipline was one of the thorniest problems of the admin- 
istrators. The inmates were underprivileged and, in many instances, 
depraved. Most of them came from undisciplined homes and from 
ignorant, intemperate parents. The managers had assumed the 
responsibility of training such urchins so that they could accept a 
life of self-reliance, in keeping with their social status. There was 
little free schooling in those days, and therefore few of the children 


** From the Journal of the House of Refuge. 
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had even the rudiments of an education. Many were too young 
even to have had any experience in the apprenticeship system that 
flourished at the time. The administration believed that a modicum 
of formal education and a trade were necessary in molding their 
charges into self-supporting citizens. 

But many of the inmates rebelled against the stultifying routine 
of the House. There were escapes, incipient riots, and fire settings. 
During the first three years of the institution’s existence at least 
three fires were set by the children. There were cases of open 
defiance against the rules or the authority of teachers, shop fore- 
men, and superintendent. The only course to be pursued in such 
cases was punishment. Children were flogged, placed in dark cells, 
obliged to stand up at meals, and severely admonished. Boys and 
girls who failed to measure up to the program were demoted to 
the lowest class. Following are a few examples of discipline: 


December 26: James Quinn was confined this evening 
[1828] for making disturbance in school. His 
conversation and conduct since have 

merited further punishment. 

December 27: James Quinn having made suitable con- 
cessions and fair promises and apparently 
being much humbled was liberated from 
his cell about 10 o'clock this morning. 


January 2: Thos. Dereckson, for disorderly conduct 
[1829] and lying, was allowed his choice, either 
of being confined . . . or being punished 


with a rattan on the hand—he chose the 
latter—and for using improper and threat- 
ening language immediately after, he re- 
ceived further punishment of the same 
kind, 

January 8: Joseph Gidelle was sentenced to be de- 
prived of his dinner for intentionally 
spitting in another boy’s face while at 
work. John Geyer for negligence and in- 
attention to his work was confined from 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. We have already dis- 
covered that some of the boys do not like 


work. 

March 19: Applied the cat to John Geyer for hiding 
his tools. 

March 31: Frederick Marsh and John Welsh recd. 


each twenty lashes with the cat, Hartley 
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15 and Kane 11. The cat was also applied 
to John Harmon for making use of im- 
proper expressions respecting the boys 
who are confined.”° 


The management had its difficulties with some of the girls also. 
Recorded on May 19, 1829, is a graphic case: 


Eliza Philips was this day chastised with the cat in 
consequence of most flagrant and outrageous conduct. 
Her behavior for several weeks has been marked with 
insubordination and insolent language. All milder means 
had been used, but so far from producing good they made 
her worse and insubordination was spreading among her 
companions by her example to a most vexatious extent. 
Her language was so horrible and polluted and expressed 
in so vociferous a manner as to destroy all hopes of any 
good from means less severe than corporal punishment. 
She bid open defiance to all the authority in the House 
and fearlessly persuaded her companions to behave in the 
same manner. This brought matters to a point and a most 
severe flagellation was necessary to bring her to sub- 
mission. This, however, was effected and I have since 
been informed by the matron that her department has not 
been so quiet for many weeks as it has sifice the termina- 
tion of this distressing process.*° 


The first child indentured, or “bound out,” was Henry Saul 
who had been committed on March 9, 1829, on a charge of vagrancy. 
He was only nine years of age when he entered the Refuge. He 
had no father but his mother apparently did not want him, so 
he had lived with his grandmother. The record says of him, “He 
had been to school and can read intelligently ; he has also been to 
Mr. Martin’s Sunday School in Cherry Street; he seems unable 
to give any further account of himself except that his Grand 
Mother did not like to have the trouble of him.” He was indentured 
on June 24, 1829, to a Mr. Horace Cady of Lima, Peru. There is 
no further record of him. The first girl to be indentured was 
Elizabeth Ferris, the first girl to be sent to the Refuge. She was 
“bound out” to George Malin of Chester County. 

Some of the boys were sent to sea when it was believed they 


* Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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were ready for release. They were taken to New England ports, 
such as New Bedford, Massachusetts, or Bristol, Rhode Island, and 
placed on whaling ships. There is one account of such indenture in 
the records that bears some recounting. Edwin Young, assistant 
superintendent, took four boys to New York “on the Dispatch 
Line” where he stayed overnight at the New York House of 
Refuge. He secured “deck passage” for the boys on a boat to 
Newport the next day. He related what happened as follows: 


Early in the morning of the 25th of November 1829 
when about 20 miles from Newport, two trunks i longing 
to two passengers were missed and could not, after 
diligent search, be found. One belonged to Capt. Cushing 
of Phipsburg, Maine, late commander of the brig Ceylon 

. . and lost off the coast of Holland. Capt. Cushing was 
on his return to Boston and his trunk containing his pro- 
test and other papers, such as vouchers, etc. He stated 
that the evening previous he had put into his trunk 
several half dollars, quarters, 12% ct. pieces, etc. and that 
there was also a gold piece in it. 

Our boys were suspected and they were searched with- 
out delay and the money . . . except the gold piece found 
in their possession. . . . The captain of the ship refused 
to permit us to land at Newport. Before we arrived at 
Providence, Marsh, one of the boys acknowledged that 
some time during the night, two trunks, one containing 
papers and some money, and the other, clothing and 
books, were opened by the four boys together. The money 
was divided and the trunks, papers, clothing, etc. were 
thrown overboard. 


The boys were placed in the jail at Providence while Young 
went on to Bristol to confer with the owner of the whaling ship. 
This gentleman consented to take the boys regardless of their of- 
fense, but one of the boys refused to sign. The others went on 
board. Capt. Cushing agreed not to prosecute for the loss of the 
trunk. 

Another embarrassing indenture is recorded iy’ the record for 
March 2, 1831. John Uncelson, one of the boys was bound to 
Robert M. Sherer “near W. London X roads, Chester Co.” and 
“on Saturday last” absconded taking with him a double-barrelled 
pistol and several penknives and some small change. Mr. Sherer 
and a hired man pursued him on two horses, but the horses gave 
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out and they were unable to proceed. “They appeared to be under 
the operation of something that had been given them, probably by 
John, for the purpose of disabling them to prevent pursuit.” The 
record ends by stating that “Mr. Sherer was very well pleased 
with the boy until he left him.” 

In appraising the management of an institution at any period 
in its historical development, it is especially fortunate to find 
some capable investigators who can supply an objective analysis. 
What we may think of the early days of the Philadelphia House 
of Refuge is of small moment. But there are some contemporary 
students of penal treatment who recorded their interpretations 
which have stood the test of time. We refer to the two French 
commissioners, Gustave de Beaumont and Alexis de Tocqueville, 
who had been sent by their government to study the American 
prison systems which were pioneering in the field of penal dis- 
cipline. While in the country they visited the three Houses of 
Refuge, in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, and they made 
comparisons. 

They visited the Philadelphia institution on September 2, 1831, 
as recorded in the Journal of the Refuge. They talked with the 
superintendent, Edwin Young. Summarizing this remarks we find 
that Young felt that “after fifteen or sixteen years of age there 
is little hope of reformation . . . almost all young persons who 
have passed that age when they entered the Refuge have conducted 
themselves badly after leaving it.”” He believed that of the 100 
boys and 25 girls who had been released up to that time, about 
two-thirds had conducted themselves well “at least, to judge by 
the reports of the people with whom they are as apprentices.” He 
told the visitors that theft was the worst vice among boys and 
immorality among the girls and added that “a girl who has lived 
in prostitution must be considered nearly hopeless.” He stated that 
the labor of the children brought in about $2,000 per year, but 
the expenses of the school amounted to $12,000 of which $2,953 
was allotted to salaries.** 

The French visitors paid high tribute to the system of reforma- 
tion practiced at the Boston institution which they maintained 
was largely due to the genius of the superintendent, the Rev. E. 


3 On the Penitentiary System of the United States, translated by Francis 
Lieber (Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 1833), 230-231. 
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M. P. Wells. They commented that discipline was handled without 
any physical restraint, and that the honor system he had in- 
augurated was most remarkable.** They stated that the work 
hours of the children were longer at the Philadelphia school than 
at Boston; eight in the former, five and a half in the latter. Their 
over-all appraisal was: 


The Boston discipline belongs to a species of ideas much 
more elevated than that established in New York or 
Philadelphia ; but it is difficult in practice. 

The system of these last establishments, founded upon 
a theory much more simple, has the merit of being within 

cach of all the world. It is possible to find superintend- 
euts who are fit for the Philadelphia system; but we 
cannot hope to meet often with such men as Mr. Wells.*° 


Philadeipnians were proud of their House of Refuge. It con- 
tinued through the years, first moving to another set of buildings 
within the city (between Twenty-second and Twenty-fourth 
Streets and between Parrish and Poplar Streets) following 1850 
and finally to the country. The boys’ department established a 
new group of buildings in Delaware County in 1892, where it has 
been known since as the Glen Mills Schools. The girls were moved 
to a farm, also in Delaware County, not far from the boys’ school, 
in 1910. This school is now known as Sleighton Farms School for 
Girls. Separate boards of directors were set up in 1931. 


® Wells had suffered expulsion from Brown University because he had 
refused to inform on some pranksters. He had great faith in the inherent 
honor in children, so that his system of administration was unusual. For a 
description of his philosophy, see Orlando F. Lewis, The Development of 
American Prisons and Prison Customs (Albany, 1922), 303-307. 

De Beaumont and de Tocqueville, On the Penitentiary System of the 
United States, 121. 








INTERNAL CONFLICT IN KEY STATES IN 
THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION OF 1880 


By Atsert V. House* 


NE of the more significant of recent monographs dealing with 
O the period of the Civil War, and especially with the accom- 
plishments of Abraham Lincoln, stresses the fact that the defeat 
of the Confederacy deprived the concept of “states rights’ of 
plausibility, not only in the South but in the North as well.’ Yet 
for decades after the war the Democratic party resisted the fact 
of national supremacy and operated as though the states were still 
the dominant units in American society. They refused to face the 
implications of the transformation of the federal union of quasi- 
autonomous states into the new nation with its national economy, 
national culture, and national problems. This ostrich-type “head- 
in-the-sand” attitude was never better illustrated than in the na- 
tional conventions of the party from 1864 to 1884. These conclaves 
were almost totally devoid of national vision and courageous 
statesmanship. They were, rather, mere arenas for a host of suicidal 
personal, regional, and economic class conflicts. The delegates to 
these quadriennial assemblies persisted in acting as though the 
political climate were the same as in the days of Jackson and 
Van Buren. One college text of a quarter-century ago provides 
a superb thumbnail summary of this earlier period with the 
observation that: 


The Whig and Democratic parties and their successors 
were a bundle of local, sectional, and class interests, whose 
cross-sections . . . were a jig saw puzzle of radicalism 
and conservatism, national and state rights, personal 
loyalties and local issues. Party strategy was directed to- 
wards accumulating as many bundles as possible; and 


*Dr. House is Professor of History at Harpur College (at Endicott) of 
the State University of New York. The present paper, under the title of 
“Pennsylvania in the National Democratic Convention of 1880,’ was read 
at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, Bethlehem, 
October 16, 1959. 

* William B. Hesseltine, Lincoln and the War Governors (Madison, 1955). 
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statesmanship was the art of finding some person or prin- 
ciple common to all the bundles that would make them 
forget their differences and in union find strength.* 


While it may be claimed by some that Republican party gather- 
ings at the national level during the quarter century before 1880 
present a somewhat similar picture of personal rivalries, parochial 
platforms, and unlovely intrigue, yet there is a difference. “Lin- 
coln had given the Republican party a national task and used 
the party, amid the exigencies of war, to transform a federal union 
into a new nation.”*® The party leaders and many of the rank and 
file had learned this lesson well. When the effectiveness of the 
moral crusade against slavery and the ante bellum culture of the 
South wore thin, the Republicans came up with a many-faceted, 
nationwide economic program which produced a remarkable de- 
gree of unity and cohesiveness during presidential canvasses. Not 
until the 20th century did the Democrats really admit the necessity 
of embracing national concepts as a prerequisite to political vic- 
tory. Hence, it is not surprising that the platform and nominations 
at the national Democratic convention of 1880 held at Cincinnati 
turned on the outcome of internal struggles in a limited number 
of key states, and on the supposed stark necessity to bury the 
bloody shirt forever. 

Since no new states were admitted to the Union and no new 
census or reapportionment occurred in the years 1876-1880, the 
Democratic political strategists could operate within the frame- 
work of the same electoral arithmetic for the campaigns of 1876 
and i880. The changing significance and impact of such issues as 
reform, tariff, subsidies, and currency may have altered the picture 
slightly in certain areas, but those responsible in both parties for 
contriving a national presidential victory were faced with the fol- 
lowing continuing political realities: 

1. Barring unexpected complications, the eleven southern states 

with their 95 electoral votes and the five border states with 
43 would end up in the Democratic column for a total of 138. 
2. The Republicans could count on all of New England except 
Connecticut, all of the old Northwest and the Great Plains 


2Samuel E. Morison and Henry Steele Commager, The Growth of the 
American Republic (New York, 1937), I, 447. 
® Hesseltine, op. cit., 5. 
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states except Indiana and possibly Ohio, as well as on 
Colorada and Oregon, for a total of 106 electoral votes. When 
the probable Republican states of California, Nevada, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania were added to this sum, they would be 
credited with 166 electoral votes, although their hold on these 
probables was somewhat precarious as revealed by consider- 
able Democratic success in off-year elections. 


. The four remaining states of New York (35), Indiana (15), 


New Jersey (9), and Connecticut (6) would probably decide 
the contest. 


. Since Pennsylvania and Ohio had shown some Democratic 


tendencies, it was apparent that the battleground would largely 
be confined to a rather narrow tier of states extending from 
Connecticut to Indiana. Thus, the s!:tform and candidates 
should be tailored to appeal to a maximum of the voting 
strength in these states, without unduly alienating other 
regions which were expected to support the party program. 
While the candidates would not necessarily have to be picked 
from these states, they would have to be able to carry these 
key regions. Put another way, if it were generally known 
and expected that a candidate could not win in most of these 
states, it would be suicidal to nominate him, regardless of 
his virtues. 


. The bulk of the money to finance the campaigns would come 


from New York, especially New York City. The Republicans 
could also expect considerable cash from manufacturers in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, but in general the 
interests and judgments of the very limited number of con- 
tributors would determine where and how the money was to 
be spent. States outside the limits of the battle area could 
not expect much help in finances and personnel from the na- 
tional headquarters. The Republicans, being in power, could 
use all of the resources of the national administration in terms 
of patronage, civil servant contributions, deputy sheriffs, and 
even troops to influence the result. This was still true in 1880, 
despite the efforts of Hayes to clean up the governmental 
service and despite the vigorous attempts of the Democratic 
Congress in 1879 and 1880 to prevent the use of “force” in 
supervising elections. 
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Western and southern desire for varying currency, banking 
and tariff reforms, and southern hopes for railroad subsidies 
were exerting increasing pressure on the national leadership, 
especially among the Democrats. As one southern newspaper 
man reported in May 1879, “It is a fact not to be concealed 
that our people are growing weary of being longer bound to 
the chariot of New York.’* But a majority of the voters in 
the crucial states were still opposed to such economic legisla- 
tion, although the proponents of silver remonetization, Green- 
backism, tariff and banking reform had made some progress 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. Above all, with the 
exception of limited tariff reform, these programs were 
anathema to the financial backers of the Democratic party in 
the Eastern urban areas. 


. The waving of the bloody shirt, the fear of the Solid South 


or, aS sometimes referred to, the concept of the Solid North, 
though a factor of lessening power, still possessed some 
potency. It was not clear just when it would cease to be an 
efficient technique for mobilizing Republican support. 


. Though Hayes’ administration was much cleaner than Grant’s, 


still the cry for governmental reform was a strong Demo- 
cratic weapon, despite the disappointing results of the Potter 
investigation and the shock of the seeming revelations of the 
Cipher Dispatches. Most Democratic leaders were firmly 
convinced that the “robbery and fraud” which served as the 
foundation for Hayes’ title to the presidency were so deeply 
resented by the American voters that they would sweep the 
Democrats to victory in 1880. As the son of ex-Governor 
Joe Brown of Georgia said in June of 1878, “The govern- 
ment was Mexicanized on March 4, 1877, and the wrong 
should be righted.’’® 

There was an absence of any recognized and great national 
moral issue, such as had motivated many of the Republicans 


“Letter, S. Bassett French to Samuel J. Randall, May 8, 1879, Samuel J. 
Randall MSS (University of Pennsylvania Library). See also speech by 
Daniel W. Voorhees at the Cincinnati Convention of 1880, Official Proceed- 
ings of the National Democratic Convention, 1880 (Dayton, 1882), 107. Con- 
sult also, letter, Michael Kerr to Manton Marble, March 31, 1876, Manton 
Marble MSS (Library of Congress). 

° Letters, Julius L. Brown to Manton Marble, June 13, 1878, and George 


L. Miller to Marble, March 5, 1878, Marble MSS. 
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for two decades after 1856; thus the campaigns of both 1876 
and 1880 would be determined by the skill of the professional 
party experts in manipulating platforms, candidates, state and 
city machines, and both state and national delegates and con- 
ventions. 

10. Prudence and wisdom would seem to have suggested that the 
candidates might well be chosen from those states in the 
“crucial tier” in which the party had the best chance of vic- 
tory, based on the most recent reports. The Democrats, al- 
ready blessed with the probable advantage of 138 votes in 
the southern and border states, would need only New York 
and Indiana to win. The Republicans, not so endowed, must 
keep Pennsylvania and Ohio, their two big “probables,” and 
also take either Indiana, plus either Connecticut or New 
Jersey, or New York alone, in order to obtain the magic 
figure of 185 electoral votes and victory. 

When all of the foregoing political verities are examined, the 
operations of both parties from 1875 through 1880 begin to make 
sense. As the Democratic House of Representatives, elected in the 
landslide of 1874, began to investigate the executive departments 
of the Grant administration in 1875-76, the, Republicans joined 
in an anti-third term resolution in Congress, turned down Speaker 
James G. Blaine as a presidential candidate because of his tainted 
reputation and reached into Ohio for an ex-Union general and 
governor, who possessed an unblemished administrative record, 
somewhat tinged with reform, and a full-blown conservative eco- 
nomic philosophy acceptable to the Northeast. Then, just to make 
sure, the party added William A. Wheeler of New York to the 
ticket as vice-presidential candidate. 

The Democrats countered with a “reform” New York governor, 
who, although an advocate of limited tariff reform, was an 
economic conservative and a supporter of historic Jeffersonian 
suspicion of the expansion of the scope of the power of the national 
government. Then, to balance the ticket, they picked Governor 
Thomas A. Hendricks of Indiana, who had recently embraced a 
limited form of currency and banking reform, but was also a 
Jeffersonian agrarian and constitutional interpreter. The platform 
of 1876, written largely by Manton Marble of the New York 
World, indicated ten areas of policy in which “Reform is nec- 
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essary.”® The fact that Tilden was a “man with a barrel” did not 
hurt his chances of nomination, since the party leaders were always 
interested in adequate financial resources for the campaign. 

The combination of strong candidates, inspirational platform, 
and rather brilliant campaign direction by the national committee 
made the Democrats strong contenders in the centennial year. 
Their cries for reform, economy and efficiency in government re- 
vealed their continued attachment to old-style Jeffersonianism with 
its provincial values, but in 1876 these had widespread public 
appeal. The party achieved a remarkable degree of fleeting and 
temporary cohesiveness, guided by the voice and political genius 
of Tilden. But this new-found unity had no lasting national base 
and could not stand up under the temptations and pressures of the 
disputed electoral count. 

The inauguration of Rutherford B. Hayes as President on 
March 4, 1877, left in its wake a stunned, disorganized, and angry 
Democratic party. Some old-time Democrats, such as August Bel- 
mont, washed their hands of the party and politics.* The rapid 
unfolding of President Hayes’ southern policy brought a measure 
of relief to those states and chagrin and frustration to northern 
Democrats, who felt that he had stolen not only the national 
executive office, but also the political program for the South which 
they had been advocating for more than a decade. Hayes’ southern 
tour in the summer of 1877 added still more to his stature as a 
statesman of moderation. He rode out the storm of criticism by 
the Stalwarts in his party and found the means to carry the army 
through several months without congressional appropriations until 
October 1877. 

By early 1878 some Democrats recovered their wits, energies, 
and wind and began to bellow for revenge. They looked for a 
scapegoat and found several. The southerners who had agreed to 


° Quoted in Horace S. Merrill, Bourbon Democracy of the Middle West 
(Baton Rouge, 1953), 114. See also First Rough Draft of the St. Louis 
platform in hand of ‘Manton Marble dated June 18, 1876, Marble MSS. 
Also in same collection letters of Marble to Samuel J. Tilden, June 18, 
and July, 1876, and Clarkson Potter to Marble, June 24, 1876. A complete 
summary of Marble’ s tremendous contribution to many phases of the Tilden 
canvass is to be found in a letter to Dr. A. G. Mercer, November 5, 1876. 
Ibid. 

7Letters, August Belmont to Manton Marble, December 24, 1876, 
February 1, 11, 28, 1877; J. C. Welling to Marble, March 10, 1877, Perry 
Belmont to Marble, November 21, 1877, Marble MSS. 
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the Hayes-Smith-Matthews-Foster-Garfield electoral count bargain 
were cursed by many Democrats.‘ Others blamed Tilden for his 
lack of courage and leadership in the crisis.® Still others blamed 
the Democratic congressional authors of the Electoral Commission 
bill, such as Senators Thurman and Bayard and Congressman 
Abram S. Hewitt.’° A few voiced the opinion that Speaker Samuel 
J. Randall had contributed to the steal by his rulings when the 
House of Representatives was delaying the count by a considered 
policy of stalling.’* Of course, Justice Joseph Bradley’s seeming 
last-minute change of heart in the case of the Florida returns caused 
him to be damned by all good Democrats. 

By mid-summer the defenders of Tilden were forced to take 
the initiative. Henry L. Watterson carried on &n acrimonious 
controversy with Hewitt in a series of blistering editorials in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal.” Manton Marble and Tilden put to- 
gether a 5-column, front-page defense which was published in the 
New York Sun. This was later republished as a 24-page pamphlet 
with a printing of 10,000 copies, some of which were held back for 
distribution in the months just preceding the Cincinnati conven- 
tion.’* In June of 1878, the Democratic House of Representatives 
began a full-dress investigation of the frauds in Louisiana and 
Florida, which continued for six months. But the revelations by 
the Potter Committee of fraud, perjury, bribery, and other crimes 
brought out by these hearings were of little benefit to Tilden and 
the Democrats. Brilliant cross-examination of pro-Democratic 
witnesses by Republican committee members'* and the skillful 
handling of disclosures damaging to Hayes and the Republicans 


* Letters, F. Eames to Manton Marble, March 20, 1877, and George L. 
Miller to Marble, May 30, 1878, Marble MSS. 

* Letters, George L. Miller to Manton Marble, May 30, 1878, Marble MSS; 
S. Bassett French to Samuel J. Randall, June 16, 1879, and C. W. Woolley 
to Randall, April 28, 1878, Randall MSS. 

® Henry L. Watterson, Marse Henry (New York, 1919), 408; Alexander 
C. Flick, Samuel Jones Tilden (New York, 1939), 413. 

“Letter, T. O’Leary, Jr., to Samuel J. Randall, March 31, 1879, Randall 
MSS; Flick, op. cit., 399 and 413. 

2Tetters, Henry L. Watterson to Samuel J. Tilden, April 13, 1878, and 
Watterson to Manton Marble, July 2, 8, and 11, 1878, Marble MSS. 

% New York Sun, August 5, 1878. A copy of the printed pamphlet is to 
be found in the Marble MSS under date of August, 1878. See also letters, 
Henry Watterson to Samuel J. Tilden, August 6 and 22, 1878, and Watter- 
son to Manton Marble, August 6 and 22, 1878, Marble MSS. 

“4 William A. Robinson, Thomas B. Reed, Parliamentarian (New York, 
1930), 47-55. 
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by the Republican press managed to confuse the public and blunt 
criticism. This was climaxed by the publication of the celebrated 
“Cipher Dispatches” by the New York Tribune in October 1878."° 
The net result of this series of events was a grave weakening 
of the hold of Tilden on the Democratic party and a lessening 
of the 1880 prospects for the party. This was further accentuated 
when it became apparent that once again (as so many times before) 
the contending elements in the Republican party had made con- 
siderable progress towards closing their ranks in the face of 
Democratic aggressiveness. The representatives of the 1876 Tilden 
“machine” in all areas (but especially in the South and West) 
reported startling degeneration of pro-Tilden sentiment.’® When 
to these manifestations was added the continuous stream of rumors 
as to Tilden’s rapidly deteriorating health, and the growing evi- 
dence of rebellion against him in his own state, it may be seriously 
doubted whether he could have been renominated in 1880. 
Although the years 1877-1880 saw accumulating evidence of 
Tilden’s lessening power and prestige both at home in New York 
state and also on the national scene, and although rumors of his 
growing physical debility were rampant, he continued to be the 
strongest single force in the Democratic party. It was generally 
advocated that the old ticket of “Tilden and Hendricks” should 
be renominated in 1880 as a gesture of confidence and to vindicate 
his claims to the presidency in 1876. The expected crop of regional 
and special interest rivals for the nomination appeared in these 
same years. But on the surface at least their supporters usually 
presented such figures as alternative choices in the event that the 
New York Governor did not see fit to run again. As the successive 
months of the Hayes’ administration rolled by, the conditional ele- 
ment in the candidacy of some aspirants all but disappeared and 
they emerged as genuine competitors in their own right. This was, 
among other things, a reflection of the growing dissatisfaction of 
some elements and regions with the Tilden influence and tradi- 
tion. In this category would fall Senators Thomas F. Bayard of 


% Letter, Clarkson N. Potter to Manton Marble, September, 1878, Marble 
MSS; Flick, op. cit., 429-438; Robinson, op. cit., 47-55. 

The Randall MSS in 1879 and 1880 contain many, many such missives. 
This was especially true after the loss of New York State to the Republican 
in November, 1879. See also letter, John G. Carlisle to Judge William 
Lindsay, March 7, 1880, William Lindsay MSS (University of Kentucky 
Library) for evidence of Tilden’s loss of strength in many southern states. 
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Delaware and Allen G. Thurman of Ohio, as well as General 
Winfield S. Hancock of Pennsylvania. Governor Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks of Indiana also joined this group with the announcement 
that nothing could induce him to serve again as the vice-presidential 
nominee on any ticket with Tilden at the head. Justice Stephen J. 
Field of California was put forward as a representative of the 
West Coast and various railroad interests, in a vigorous canvass 
which sought support in eastern states. 

However, until the weeks just preceding the convention at 
Cincinnati, Speaker Randall of Pennsylvania and Congressman 
Henry B. Payne of Ohio continued to operate only as loyal sup- 
porters of Tilden. Whether this persistent loyalty was actuated by 
the expectation of becoming the Tilden heir in the event of that 
worthy’s withdrawal cannot be determined deffnitely. All the 
candidates listed above hailed from or had significant political 
followings in the “crucial tier” of states, except for Justice Field. 
Yet in four of these states (Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York) as well as in Virginia (the traditional bellwether of southern 
politics), internal conflicts over leadership, policies, and programs 
of action were tearing the party apart. Whoever could dominate 
his party in his own state, make alliances with other key states, 
and acquire considerable support in the South and West would 
emerge with the nomination. This might be the result of planning, 
skillful tactics and energy, or the product of the mood of the con- 
vention as a species of historical accident. In any event the final 
result would seem to be greatly influenced by Tilden’s intentions 
and actions, and by the degree of delegate support the candidate 
could secure from his home state. 

The clash in Indiana was between the supporters of William H. 
English and Thomas A. Hendricks. English was a pre-war Demo- 
cratic congressman who, after a comparatively undistinguished 
career in the national House, had devoted himself to banking in 
Indianapolis. He had built up a substantial fortune through financ- 
ing and foreclosing on farm mortgages, and thus was known as 
another “man with a barrel.” He was the outstanding representa- 
tive of the Bourbon Democracy in the Hoosier State and thus dis- 
approved of Governor Hendricks’ flirtation with various economic 
nostrums, such as an expanded currency.’? Hendricks also had 


See William H. English MSS (Indiana State Historical Society, 
Indianapolis) for extensive evidence of his bourbonism. 
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never lost his resentment at being so largely ignored by Tilden 
when he was the running mate of the New Yorker in 1876.1* He 
devoted the years from 1877 to 1880 to expanding his political 
strength, which called for some negotiations with ex-Tildenites 
wherever found, including even John Kelly in New York. His 
gratuitous refusal to support the “old ticket” upset the editors of 
a host of Tilden newspapers who proceeded “to boom English 
and sneer at Hendricks.”’® 


Ever since his brilliant and successful fight to rescue the Ohio 
Democracy from the blight of Vallandingham and his cohorts, 
Allen G. Thurman had been the “noblest Roman of them all” in 
the eyes of his party in Ohio. He had served brilliantly, if some- 
what erratically, for two terms in the United States Senate. Like 
Hendricks in Indiana he had felt the pressure of the soft-money 
interests.*” He had also been one of the authors of the Electoral 
Commission bill in 1877, but still was (with the help of his able 
lieutenant, John G. Thompson of Columbus, currently the sergeant- 
at-arms of the national House of Representatives), the favorite 
son of most Ohio Democrats. Into this beatific picture of seeming 
harmony intruded the figure of Henry B. Payne, a Standard Oil 
attorney then serving in the United States House of Representa- 
tives. Payne was also the father-in-law of William C. Whitney, 
the brilliant corporation counsel of New York City, who had been 
working closely with Tilden on matters political for several years. 
Somehow word got around that Mr. Tilden probably would like 
to have his mantle in the presidential race fall on Henry B. Payne. 
Considerable money spent in “buying up” delegates to the Ohio 
state convention did not dislodge from power the famous railroad 
executive Hugh Judge Jewett, who organized the group in the 
interest of Thurman.*! The delegation at Cincinnati was pledged to 
Thurman as long as he had a chance. A spokesman said that 
when it became apparent that he had none, a solid vote would be 
cast for Payne, but the delegation refused to make the change 


** Letter, Henry L. Watterson to Samuel J. Tilden, July 2, 1878, Marble 
MSS. 

Herbert J. Clancy, The Presidential Election of 1880 (Chicago, 1958), 
54 


“® Merrill, op. cit., 107. 
“Letters, C. W. Woolley to Samuel J. Randall, May 30 and June 3, 1880, 
Randall MSS. 
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when it would have done the most good—on the first roll call 
for the second ballot. 


For several years before 1880 the Democratic organization in 
Virginia had been in an uproar over the problems of financing 
public schools and the payment of the state debt. In August of 
1879, the Bourbon hierarchy of the Conservative (Democratic) 
party decided to support the “Funders” by official resolution. They 
subsequently proceeded to read out of the party all “Readjusters” 
who would not sustain the infamous McCullough bill.2? The 
Readjusters held a convention at Mozart Hall in Richmond on 
February 25, 1879, and established their own full-blown political 
party organization for the state, not as Conservatives but as 
“Readjusters.”** In the fall elections of that year they won a 
resounding victory and control of the legislature.** When the Gen- 
eral Assembly met in December 1879, it selected the leading 
Readjuster figure, General William Mahone, as the next United 
States Senator from the Old Dominion. This was achieved with 
the help of some Republican Readjusters, but the 79 votes for 
Mahone were cast by genuine Readjusters in both houses of the 
legislature.*> This confusion produced troubled waters in which 
the supporters of rival presidential candidates in both parties could 
fish in 1880. 


In the spring and early summer of 1879, S. Bassett French, a 
member of the staff of the Richmond Whig (Readjuster), con- 
ducted a poll of Tilden strength in Virginia. He sent out 100 
letters to key leaders throughout the state, asking an evaluation 
of Tilden sentiment in their areas. He found indifference or op- 
position and reported this fact to Speaker Randall in Washington. 
He even made abstracts of the replies he had received, and sent 
these on to Randall for forwarding to New York. French still felt 
that Virginia could be organized to help nominate Tilden and 
offered the significant comment that: “What Virginia’s vote will 
be worth to him I do not know—but this I can say that without 
it he will be nowhere—and [ say further if he sets any value on 





*2Nelson Morehouse Blake, William Mahone of Virginia (Richmond, 
1935), 179. 

* Ibid., 173-176. 

* Tbid., 182; letter, S. Bassett French to Samuel J. Randall, January 1, 
1880, Randall MSS. 

* Blake, op. cit., 196-199. 
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it, he had better lose no time in preparation.”** Randall set about 
to work with French in a scheme to print a Tilden sales talk on 
the reverse side of some Readjuster literature that was to be dis- 
tributed. This was to be printed in all editions of the Whig and 
supposedly paid for by Tilden or possibly by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, through William H. Barnum, but the plan was 
not carried through.”* 

The overwhelming triumph of the Readjusters in the fall elec- 
tions changed the situation. Although most of them were Demo- 
crats they could not seize control of the party machinery. Also 
they hesitated to make such a struggle since, even if they suc- 
ceeded (which would be very difficult), they might lose the support 
of the Republican Readjusters, especially the Negroes.** John 
Tyler, Jr., was importuning President Hayes and John Sherman 
to step in with administration influence to support Mahone and 
the Readjusters. Mahone seems to have been willing at one time 
to deal with the Grant Republicans in Virginia and Simon Cam- 
eron visited Mahone in the fall of 1879 on this project.*® Randall 
also went to Petersburg in Tilden’s interest and later arranged a 
conference in Washington between Mahone and Barnum. Possibly 
because of his own success in arranging a workable compromise 
in Pennsylvania Democratic politics in the spring of 1880, he 
thought that such an arrangement could be made in Virginia. 
Under the terms of his plan it would be possible that one-half of 
the Virginia delegation would go for Tilden at Cincinnati.*° But 
the animosities and principles involved were too deep-seated for 
compromise—with the result that the Virginia delegation went 
to Cincinnati loaded with Funders, with James Barbour the only 
major Readjuster in the entourage.** 


™ Letters, S. Bassett French to Samuel J. Randall, May 8, 27, and June 
16, 1879, Randall MSS. 

* Letter, S. Bassett French to Samuel J. Randall, August 15, 1874, Randall 
MSS. 

* Letter, William Mahone to Samuel J. Randall, May 18, 1880, Randall 


” Blake, op. cit., 197-198. 

© Letters, S. Bassett French to Samuel J. Randall, January 5, 1780 [sic] 
and William Mahone to Randall, May 18, 1880, Randall MSS. See also 
letters, J. W. Bryant to Samuel J. Randall, May 6, 1880, and Randall to 
William H. Barnum, May 6, 1880, Samuel J. Tilden MSS (New York 
Public Library) ; Samuel J. Randall to Samuel J. Tilden, May 7 and 18, 
1880, Tilden MSS. 

* Official Proceedings, 61-62. 
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The Democratic party in the Empire State, which in 1876 
had presented a picture of remarkable unity and cooperation, was 
nothing less than a bloody political jungle by 1880. A continuing 
family quarrel between Tilden and anti-Tilden elements had made 
a shambles of the once powerful Tilden-led Democratic party of 
the state. As a great reform governor from 1875-77, Tilden had 
found a formula for uniting the three basic segments of the party, 
viz. Tammany, anti-Tammany New York City Democrats, and 
various upstate rural-urban machines such as the remnants of the 
Albany Regency. Soon after he was counted out of the presidency 
in March of 1877, the evidences of revolt and erosion of this 
superb political structure began to appear. His most persistent 
adversary was John Kelly, the post-Tweed ruler of Tammany 
Hall. Kelly was a remarkable man with great abilities who had 
worked with Tilden and others to reconstruct and clean up 
Tammany after the Tweed exposures.** He did just that in the 
years after 1872, but eventually came to confuse his own desires 
for power and prestige with the interests of the Hall. 

As early as October, 1877, Felix McCloskey, a Brooklyn hench- 
man of Kelly’s, was writing Samuel J. Randall, the newly elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, offering Kelly’s friend- 
ship and support for the 1880 nomination. At this early date he 
suggested that “New York wants Nothing in the next convention 
our point will be no Tilden. .. . I would sujjest [sic] that you and 
him meet somewhere and have an understanding with one another 
when that is done you can count on New York Kelly controls the 
State organization and will control the next dellegates [sic] to the 
Convention. . . .”** McCloskey had evidently been carried away by 
the triumph of Kelly and Tammany at the September state Demo- 
cratic convention of that year. This first victory was obtained while 
Tilden, Bigelow, Hewitt, and other friends were in Europe, but 
it was the harbinger of troubles yet to come.** In 1878 the Tilden- 
ites left Tammany and allied themselves with John Morrisey’s 


“There is an excellent portrait of Kelly to be found in Clancy, op. cit., 
57-64 and 72-74. See also Mark D. Hirsch, William C. Whitney, Modern 
pga (New York, 1948), 147-153, and Flick, op. cit., 262, 267, and 
444-455. 

STLetter, Felix McCloskey to Samuel J. Randall, October 19, 1877, 
Randall MSS. 

* Flick, op. cit., 421. 
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Irving Hall Democrats. Together they brought resounding defeat 
to Kelly in city, county, state, and congressional elections.** 

But the feud continued and in 1879 revolved around the ques- 
tion of the renomination of Lucius Robinson, Tilden’s personally 
selected successor as governor. At the Syracuse convention on Sep- 
tember 10, 1879, Kelly, Augustus Schell, and the entire Tammany 
delegation left the convention when it was apparent that they 
could not resist the Tilden group’s determination to renominate 
Robinson for governor. These bolters then met at Shakespeare 
Hall and nominated their leader, John Kelly, for governor.** It 
is probable that Kelly knew that he had little chance of being 
elected in November, but felt he would bring down Robinson and 
Tilden with him, This, of course, happened and the Republicans 
took over the state. A genuine stalemate existed for a year or more. 
Tilden controlled the state machinery of the party, Kelly the 
city organization. Tilden could not carry the state without Kelly’s 
support and Kelly could not control state conventions or delega- 
tions to national conventions. Neither could achieve his goals, but 
each could hurt the other badly. Because of the emotions and 
personalities involved, compromise was impossible and neither 
would give up. It should be obvious to all that, although Tilden 
was able to control the delegation sent to the Cincinnati conven- 
tion, the serious doubt concerning his ability to carry New York 
in any type of election contributed greatly to the willingness of 
his New York delegation and the entire Cincinnati convention to 
accept his letter of withdrawal in June of 1880 and go about the 
business of the assemblage. 

While this intra-party slugfest undoubtedly hurt Tilden in his 
home state, his position as the uncrowned President of the United 
States rendered him a figure of considerable stature on the na- 
tional stage. To those of the common horde who had first been 
stirred by his vision of reform, economy, and harmony for all 
regions and classes, he was, by 1878, translated into an idea that 
men called Tilden—an idea that was hard to shake. He traveled 
to Europe. He continued his extensive corporation legal practice. 
In 1879 he became a country squire, occupied with his flowers 
and livestock at Greystone in Yonkers. He kept his fingers on the 


® Hirsch, op. cit., 149-150. 
* Tbid., 151-152. 
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pulse of the party around the country. Dozens of Democratic 
leaders from all over the nation stopped at his residence for 
counsel and possibly a fat check. He and his closest agents, such 
as Marble, Bigelow, Watterson, Hewitt, his nephew William T. 
Pelton, and also William H. Barnum, the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, took care to look out for his interests. 
Their activity included vigorous support of the speakership can- 
didacy of Samuel J. Randall in both the 45th and the 46th Con- 
gresses,** and financial support of such Tilden-oriented news- 
papers as the New York Sun, the Louisville Courier-Journal, and 
even the little Philadelphia Commonwealth, which was the mouth- 
piece of Richard Vaux, Chauncey Black, Randall, and other 
Tildenites in the Keystone State.** ‘ 

Tilden’s public appearances and statements were few, but on 
these rare occasions he always left his audience and/or his readers 
with renewed awareness of the threat to their heritage of free 
government which was implicit in the electoral count of 1877. He 
undoubtedly regarded himself as the general in command of 
armies that were battling to preserve America’s most precious 
traditions, and he would not desert in the face of the enemy.** 
This conviction provided an excellent rationale for his natural 
tendency to postpone any decision on the vital question of whether 
he should be a candidate in 1880. Manton Marble, one of the 
builders of the Tilden myth and machine, became convinced that 
as early as 1878 Tilden had made up his mind not to run again.** 
In the year before Cincinnati hardly a month went by without 
some Democratic leader, who was supposedly close to Tilden, re- 
porting that the “old leader” would not allow his name to be 
presented to the convention. These rumors were usually promptly 
checkmated by some equally authoritative source, reporting just 

* Letters, S. S. Cox to Manton Marble, May 5, 1877; William R. Morri- 
son to Marble, April 13, and October 20, 1877; Marble to W. M. Springer, 
March 9, 1879; Marble to Senator Wilkinson McCall, March 9, 1879, 
Marble MSS. See also letters, W. T. Pelton to Samuel J. Randall, April 
13, 1877; William H. Barnum to Randall, April 27, 1877; S. L. M. Barlow 
to Randall, March 5, 1879, Randall MSS. 

Charles C. Tansill, The Congressional Career of Thomas F. Bayard, 
1869-1885 (Washington, D. C.), footnote 95 (page 224) ; letters, Samuel J. 
Randall to Chauncey F. Black, July 28, 1877, Jeremiah Black MSS (Library 
of Congress), and C. F. Black to Samuel J. Randall, December 3, 1877, 
Randall MSS. 


® Flick, op. cit., 448. 
“Letter, Manton Marble to G. T. Lanigan, April 30, 1882, Marble MSS. 
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the opposite.*t Yet the rumors of an eventual Tilden withdrawal 
were so persistent that by convention time in 1880 probably a 
majority of the delegates felt that such a development would occur, 
although the timing and manner of bowing out were unknown. 
This belief, of course, produced endless speculation as to the 
identity of Tilden’s heir. Available evidence on this point, as usual 
where a decision by Tilden was required, is contradictory. He 
definitely did not want Hancock, Bayard, Thurman, or Hendricks, 
for a variety of political and personal reasons.** Strangely enough, 
he was drawn very strongly to Henry B. Payne of Ohio and spent 
some money to line up the Ohio delegation for that purpose.** 

Winfield Scott Hancock was portrayed as a beloved son of 
Pennsylvania when nominated at Cincinnati in 1880. It is difficult 
to harmonize this view with the facts. He was born in Montgomery 
Square and spent his youth in Norristown, Pennsylvania, where 
his father practiced law for forty years. But after leaving home 
at the age of 16 to attend West Point, the future general was 
seldom thereafter intimately connected with any phase of life in 
the Keystone State.** He first achieved presidential prominence in 
the Democratic convention of 1868, largely on the basis of his 
celebrated General Order No. 40 of November 29, 1867. In this 
he defied Radical Reconstruction policy and returned his com- 
mand (Louisiana and Texas) to the authority of the civilian 
courts in criminal cases.*° In 1872 and 1876 he was a factor in 
the pre-convention canvasses of Democratic hopefuls. At St. Louis 
in 1876 he received the votes of the whole Pennsylvania delega- 
tion in both ballots. During the seventies his advocates were to be 
found in the areas where he had been stationed (Louisiana, Texas, 
Minnesota, and New York) and in the ranks of those Democrats 
who felt that the charges of bloody-shirt Republicanism could best 
be met by nominating a genuine Democratic Union war hero. 

“ Letters, John W. Stevenson to C. E. Sears, April 26 and June 9, 1880, 
John W. Stevenson MSS (University of Kentucky Library) ; W. L. Scott 
to Samuel J. Randall, July 25 and September 13, 1879, Randall MSS. See 
also Philadelphia Record, “Interview with Samuel J. Randall,’ December 
10, 1879, and April 16, 1880. 

* Letter, J. W. Stevenson to C. E. Sears, April 26, 1880, Stevenson MSS; 
Flick, op. cit., 463; Hirsch, op. cit., 109; William C. Hudson, Random 
Recollections of an Old Political Reporter (New York, 1911), 112-114. 

* Letters, C. W. Woolley to Samuel J. Randall, May 30 and June 3, 1880 
Randall MSS; Hirsch, of. cit., 153-158. 


“ Dictionary of American Biography, VIII, 221-222. 
“New York World, February 25, 1880. 
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To the Keystone delegation at Cincinnati, Hancock really served 
as the stalking horse for the powerful segment of the Pennsylvania 
Democracy led by Senator William A. Wallace. Wallace hailed 
from Clearfield in central Pennsylvania. He practiced law there 
and entered the state senate in 1863. He was a superb organizer 
who built his political power lines on the pattern of the elder 
Cameron whom he admired. His resources as to press, finance, 
and personal contacts and influence were tremendous. He always 
drove straight for his goals.*® His capacities for recuperation after 
seeming defeat were remarkable, since he was quick to seize shoe- 
string opportunities and build them substantially. He ruled his 
cohorts with an iron hand and was plentifully supplied with the 
prime political prerequisite of patience. In January, 1875, Wallace 
was elected to the United States Senate, where he proceeded to 
practice his pro-corporation political philosophy of quasi-national- 
ism and expand the limits of his ambitions for power. In Penn- 
sylvania itself Wallace was notorious for his friendship with cor- 
porations, especially the Pennsylvania Central Railroad.‘? He 
seems to have been almost too willing to “cooperate” with Re- 
publicans such as the Camerons on many occasions, to the extent 
that he was facetiously referred to as the Democratic member of 
the Republican firm of Cameron, Son & Co.*® For years he was 
a leader of those forces in the United States Senate which were 
attempting to pass a variety of subsidy bills for the benefit of Tom 
Scott’s Texas-Pacific Railroad. At one time Wallace even served 
as Vice-President of the Texas-Pacific. 

The leader of the rival faction in the state in the 1870’s was 
Samuel J. Randall, a middle-class Philadelphian whose entire 
career was connected with the Quaker City. After serving in the 
common council of the city, the state senate, and the Pennsylvania 
volunteers, he was elected to the national House of Representa- 
tives in 1863. He was re-elected continuously until his death in 
April of 1890.4° Due to the greatly reduced ranks of the Demo- 


“Lewis W. Rathgeber, “The Democratic Party in Pennsylvania, 1880- 
1896,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation (University of Pittsburgh, 1955), 7. 

* New York Sun, April 23, 1880. 

* Letter, Brinton Coxe to Samuel J. Randall, May 24, 1880, Randall MSS. 

* Albert V. House, Jr. [sic], “The Political Career of Samuel Jackson 
Randall,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation (University of Wisconsin, 1934), 
2-39. See also Dictionary of American Biography, XIV, 350-351, for gen- 
eralizations on Randall’s career. 
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crats in Congress in the decade after the war, his emergence as 
a party leader was accelerated. By the early 1870’s he had served 
on significant committees, including a term or two as secretary 
of the Democratic Congressional Committee. His reputation, 
stature, and contacts, both at home and in the South and the 
eastern seaboard states, laid a solid foundation for his eventual 
election as Speaker of the House in December 1876, after the 
death of Michael Kerr of Indiana. In four speakership caucuses 
(1875, 1876, 1877, and 1879) he enjoyed the nearly complete 
support of the Pennsylvania Democratic delegation in the House, 
although he heard continuous rumors of Wallace’s influence work- 
ing against him.®® During most of the decade of the 1870’s Wallace 
was the “leader and spokesman” of the Pennsylvania Democracy, 
who juggled state party conventions, delegates, and officers to suit 
his purposes. With their wide divergence on party policy at both 
state and national levels and with Randall’s ever expanding power 
and prestige, it was only natural to expect that there would be 
continuous competition, if not conflict, between them. Randall, as 
the challenger, had the harder task; he had to dethrone the 
champion. 

The long-continued internal split within the party as to phi- 
losophy, program, status, and the proper function of the Democracy 
in the state was summarized by the New York Sun in April, 1880: 


For ten years or more there has been an almost con- 
tinuous antagonism between the adherents of Senator 
Wallace and Speaker Randall in this State. The result 
at the annual conventions was ever varying, frequently 
surprising, always gratifying to the Republicans, and 
never beneficial to the Democratic Party.® 


Two weeks later the same journal continued its analysis with the 
discerning comment that 


The differences between Randall and Wallace are not 
personal or political in the sense of both striving for the 
same office. They represent widely different ideas about 
Democratic policy concerning the management of both 
State and National governments.” 


© Letter, S. S. Cox to William A. Wallace, September 1875, William A. 
Wallace MSS (in possession of Lewis W. Rathgeber, Mansfield, Pa.). 
"New York Sun, April 10, 1880. 
 Tbid., April 23, 1880. 
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The state policy of Randall supposedly included opposition to cor- 
porate domination and advocacy of legislation against monopoly, 
extortion, and freight discrimination. His national beliefs were 
described as strict construction, rigid economy, anti-subsidy and 
anti-corruption measures against such things as the Brady Star 
Route contracts, which Wallace had supported in the Senate. 


The rivalry of these leaders broke out in a spectacular clash in 
1875. Wallace played his cards right (in both parties) and was 
chosen United States Senator in January of 1875. But in that 
month and in February of 1875 Randall’s star also burst into 
great brilliance. His remarkable leadership of the Democratic 
filibusters in the House against the Force and the Civil Rights 
bills, stamped him as a great figure. At home he and Chauncey 
Black launched a ten-month attack on the supposed ring of thieves 
which was plundering the state treasury.®* At the Erie convention 
in September of 1875 Randall achieved great but not overwhelm- 
ing success in his campaign to seize control of the party machinery 
and policy.®* He succeeded in tying Senator Wallace into the ring, 
enough at least to make most of the delegates shy away from 
contact with the Clearfield boss. Except for the damaging silver 
plank, the platform was adopted as written by Black and Randall. 


Wallace, however, made a remarkable recovery following the 
Democratic defeat in Pennsylvania in the fall of 1875 and succeeded 
in controlling the Lancaster convention of 1876 and the Penn- 
sylvania delegation to St. Louis in June, 1876. This dominance 
was maintained for nearly two years. Meanwhile, Randall in- 
creasingly was becoming a distinguished national figure. He con- 
ducted a vigorous and successful canvass for re-election to the 
Speakership in October, 1877. He became a full partner with 
Tilden and leading Democrats in New York and other areas in 
the formulation of party policy. His papers are full of telegrams 
from William H. Barnum, various state chairmen, and national 
committeemen, as well as from William T. Pelton, Tilden’s nephew. 
He received invitations to join and address the famous Manhattan 


3 See Albert V. House, “Men, Morals, and Manipulation in the Pennsyl- 
vania Democracy of 1875,” in PENNSYLVANIA History, XXIII (April, 1956) 
for a detailed story of this campaign. 

“Letter, Harman Yerkes to William A. Wallace, September 14, 1875, 
Wallace MSS. The author offered his condolences to Wallace for the defeat 
that they had suffered at Erie. 
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Club of New York, a type of recognition which admitted him to 
the inner circle of planning and operations in the Democratic 
party.®> As for several years past, his able lieutenant Chauncey 
Black had ready access to the editorial, news, and special article 
columns of the New York Sun. He kept up a steady stream of 
historical sketches, pseudo-interviews, straight news stories, and 
blistering editorials, which Dana usually printed with little or no 
change. Since the Sun enjoyed considerable circulation in Penn- 
sylvania, Randall found that whatever messages he might have for 
the electorate of the Keystone State could most speedily and ef- 
fectively be transmitted through the journalistic pen of Chauncey 
Black. 

At the Pittsburgh convention in May, 1878, Wallace, or rather 
Cameron, Son & Co., controlled the major decisions of the as- 
sembly. Randall attended and fought for his “state policy” without 
much success. But by mid-March of 1879 Randall had been re- 
elected Speaker of the 46th Congress, after a bitter fight with 
various disaffected elements in his party from Ohio, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, and Virginia. Thus, he could devote the remainder of the 
year to politicking without any worries over whether his actions 
and words would adversely affect his tenure as Speaker.®® He con- 
ducted an intensive correspondence with his friends around the 
state, all designed to achieve control of the July, 1879, convention 
at Harrisburg. He attempted to have delegates chosen who, in 
addition to being anti-Wallace, were also pro-Tilden for the presi- 
dential contest coming up in 1880.57 Once again as at Erie in 
1875, he obtained considerable but not complete success. Some of 
his reform-minded supporters from Philadelphia under the leader- 
ship of Richard Vaux were not seated and Milton Speer, the 
chairman of the meeting, was not Randall’s preference,®* but the 
convention did adopt a resounding, crisp, short, sharp platform 
written by Chauncey Black and edited by Randall. This was a 
brilliant statement of Randall’s “state policy.’”®® In November the 

* Numerous and varied letters in the Randall MSS in these years illustrate 
this statement. 

* Letter, C. F. Black to Samuel J. Randall, March, 1879, Randall MSS. 

% See extensive correspondence in 1879 between C. F. Black and Samuel 
J. Randall in both the Randall MSS and the Jeremiah Black MSS for details. 

 Rathgeber, op. cit., 17. 

® Letters, C. F. Black to Samuel J. Randall, July 4, and August 2, 1879, 


Randall MSS; Samuel J. Randall to C. F. Black, May 31 and August 11, 
1879, Black MSS. See also New York Sun, April 30 and May 3, 1880. 
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party once more went down to glorious defeat, this time to the 
tune of over 50,000 votes. This indicated that Pennsylvania might 
not carry much weight at the Cincinnati convention the next year 
since it seemed to be hopelessly Republican.® 

Shortly after the November, 1879, debate Randall picked up 
the threads of his campaign to stuff the next state convention with 
double-purpose candidates, viz. those who would be anti-Wallace 
and pro-Tilden. He carried on this activity concurrently with his 
duties as presiding officer in the House of Representatives in a 
Democratic Congress that was fighting battle after battle with 
President Hayes on a great variety of vital policies. He met some 
of his Pennsylvania cohorts in Baltimore for conferences.“* He 
took trips to New York and stopped by Philadelphia for more 
conferences. He spent every congressional recess in his home state 
and wrote, wrote, wrote literally hundreds of letters to men of 
like mind in the various counties of Pennsylvania. His advocacy 
of Tilden became somewhat of a burden as time went on, since 
he encountered many who would support him on his state issues 
but preferred Bayard, Hancock, or himself as a presidential can- 
didate to Tilden.® 

The most troublesome hazard to the plans‘of Randall and his 
friends lay in a bitter intra-party split in Philadelphia.** Certain 
reform elements in the city in both parties had become dissatisfied 
with the activities of the professional politicians. Eventually, most 
of these dissidents came to work under the banner of the “Com- 
mittee of One Hundred,” which evolved from the Richard Vaux- 
Dallas Sanders Democratic organization, which claimed to repre- 
sent Philadelphia County. This group sent a full slate of delegates 
to Harrisburg in July, 1879, which was denied seats in the con- 
vention. But at about the same time proposals for compromise 
were suggested which led to peace and harmony by April, 1880. 


© Letters, D. O. Barr to Samuel J. Randall, October 22, 1879; G. W. 
Miller to Randall, October 8, 1879; C. F. Black to Randall, November 7, 
1879, Randall MSS. 

“Letter, C. F. Black to Samuel J. Randall, November 7, 1879, Randall 
MSS. 

© Letters, Perry Belmont to Manton Marble, February 1880, Marble MSS; 
Samuel J. Randall to C. F. Black, February 27 and April 8, 1880, Black MSS; 
C. F. Black to Samuel J. Randall, November 7, 1879, Randall MSS. See 
also New York Sun, May 3, 1880. 

® See Rathgeber, op. cit., 17-19, for a succinct summary of this conflict. 
See also House, “Political Career of Samuel J. Randall,” 168-185. 
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Randall was the key figure in the peace negotiations since, with 
friends in both the regular city and the reform county groups, 
he was trusted by both. Each group was allowed to send a full 
delegation of forty-six to the Harrisburg Democratic convention 
on April 28, 1880, with each man casting a half vote in the 
proceedings.** These twenty-three Randall votes were the decisive 
factor at the convention and Senator Wallace was overwhelmed. 

A resolution favoring Hancock was defeated 84-15. The plat- 
form of 1879 was buttressed by a stiff anti-fraud plank and re- 
adopted, thus putting the party behind the Randall state policy for 
the second time. A peace commission to provide for a permanent 
settlement of the Philadelphia split was authorized. The delega- 
tion to Cincinnati was evenly divided at 29 Randall supporters 
and 29 Wallace men. Wallace attempted the adoption of the unit 
rule but was met head on by Randall in debate and lost by the 
narrow margin of 125-122.° This last, however, was a Pyrrhic 
victory for Randall. The delegation was uninstructed and voted 
as individuals at Cincinnati. 

Although Wallace was not unreservedly committed to work for 
Hancock at Cincinnati, generally he was expected to do just that.®* 
He had cast the full vote of the Pennsylvania delegation at St. 
Louis for Hancock in 1876, had tried to get a Hancock resolution 
through the recent Harrisburg convention, and had worked vigor- 
ously there for the unit rule. In any event, since Randall and his 
friends had been dedicated advocates of Tilden, Wallace could 
be expected to bring his influence to bear in opposition to the 
New Yorker and in the direction of any other likely candidate, 
such as Judge Field. Upon leaving the Harrisburg convention, 
Randall had been in a confident mood. He immediately informed 
Tilden that “You have 32 marked—opposite the names—I think 
13 more from Philada & county marked also . . . thus your vote 
cannot be under 40—will probably be 45 may go to 50.” A week 
later he even advised Chauncey Black that “there is no occasion 
to rub the sore—rather bring plaster—altho’ I have never re- 


“ New York Sun, April 15, 28, 29, 30 and May 3, 1880. 

® Ibid., April 28, ‘29, 30, and May 3 1880. 

New York Weekly W orld, October 29, 1879. See also letters, Henry 
Ward to Samuel J. Randall, October 29, 1879 ; T. O’Leary, Jr., to Randall, 
March 31, 1879; C. F. Black to Randall, November 7, 1879, Randall MSS. 

™ Letter, Samuel J. Randall to Samuel J. Tilden, April 30, 1880, Tilden 
MSS. 
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ceived the like.”** He had lost his sense of political reality and 
continued to work for Tilden in a sort of fool’s paradise. He was 
in fact a prisoner of his three years’ work for Tilden, since he 
could not move in any other direction until the sage was out of 
the picture. 

May, 1880, saw Randall continuing to bombard Tilden with 
optimistic reports of support the country round.® By early June, 
however, the Speaker began to sense the box he was in. The 
steady flow of rumors of Tilden’s determination to withdraw and 
the mounting evidence that the grand old man of the party was 
about to give his blessing to the Payne boom could not help but 
disturb him. This was true, not only because of the blow to his 
own prospects involved, but also because it seemed suicidal to 
entrust the fate of the party to a man with Standard Oil affilia- 
tions, who hailed from the same state as the Republican nominee, 
the popular and capable James A. Garfield. On June 9, 1880, 
Randall received some very perceptive letters from his old friends 
Richard Vaux and Dallas Sanders with detailed advice on 
strategy and tactics.*° Vaux felt that the basic decision facing 
Randall was the selection of the exact moment and method when 
Randall should emerge as a candidate with nominating speeches, 
and so forth. He counselled that if Randall felt it impossible to 
allow this development before Tilden’s withdrawal, then he should 
lay his plans to be the “compromise candidate” who would receive 
the kudos of the convention, when a stalemate occurred. Randall’s 
preference in this matter would determine the course of his friends. 
Possibly because of a conviction that a stalemate would develop, 
Randall decided that his name should not be formally presented to 
the convention. 

As the delegates began to assemble at Cincinnati it looked on 
the surface as though the Tilden forces were still in control. The 
man who would call the convention to order was William H. 
Barnum, the national chairman, who had been working for Tilden 
for three years in the National Committee and around the country. 
The temporary chairman was to be George Hoadly, who had been 

Letter, Samuel J. Randall to C. F. Black, May 5, 1880, Black MSS. 

® There are upwards of a dozen such brief reports in letters from Samuel 
J. Randall to Samuel J. Tilden in the Tilden MSS in May and June, 1880, 
confirming this statement. 


” Letters, Richard Vaux to Samuel J. Randall, June 9 and June 1880, 
and Dallas Sanders to Randall, June 9, 1880, Randall MSS. 
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a Tilden agent in Ohio," and the office of permanent president or 
chairman of the convention fell to John White Stevenson of Ken- 
tucky. Stevenson was an ultra-close friend of Vaux and a con- 
firmed admirer of both Tilden and Randall. There is some evi- 
dence that his name was first suggested to the Committee on Or- 
ganization by Randall and Vaux.’*? The usual atmosphere of 
intrigue and excitement was, however, heightened by the news 
that Tilden had determined to withdraw his name from considera- 
tion and had sent a letter to the convention announcing this de- 
cision. When finally unveiled, this Pickwickian missive was dated 
June 18, 1880, just five days before the opening of the convention. 
It was addressed to the New York delegates at that meeting and 
printed up in pamphlet form. Daniel Manning carried it to the 
“Queen City of the West” with instructions to hold it in reserve 
until the proper moment. Further instructions as to just when that 
time would be were supposedly to be sent on by Tilden in a letter 
which his brother Henry would deliver to Manning the day before 
the convention. When Henry arrived with the second letter of 
instructions, everything proceeded to get out of hand. Evidence 
strongly suggests that while this was to be read to the New York 
delegation in closed session in a species of “sneak preview,” 
actually the contents were not to be revealed generally until the 
convention was in session.** The grand strategy behind these in- 
volved tactics is not clear. Maybe the expectation was that the 
convention would shout NO! NO! and nominate the old warrior 
by acclamation. But the news leaked out on June 20 before the 
convention was in session. Thus, by the time all the delegates had 
assembled on the floor of Music Hall in Cincinnati on June 22, 
it was “old hat” and whatever influence might have remained to 
the Tilden managers was seriously impaired. Amidst the confusion 
which swept the assembly, it became doubtful whether any sub- 
stantial portion of the pre-convention Tilden strength could be 
transferred to any “political heir.” 

Since there was a strong feeling that no New Yorker other than 
Tilden could carry the Empire State, the search for a candidate 


7 Letter, C. W. Woolley to Samuel J. Randall, June 3, 1880, Randall MSS. 

= Letters, John W. Stevenson to Richard Vaux, June 7, 1880, and Steven- 
son to Rev. W. W. Williams, June 28, 1880, Stevenson MSS. 

™ Hirsch, op. cit., 156-157 and Flick, op. cit., 456-459, vary somewhat in 
their parade of evidence but both should be consulted. 
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went elsewhere. Right or wrong, most of the delegates, while 
having great affection for Thomas F. Bayard of Delaware, did not 
believe that he could take New York or make much headway in 
the five other states of the crucial tier.** The Republican nomina- 
tion of the popular Garfield from Ohio pretty well cut out both 
Thurman and Payne who hailed from that state, both because of 
their current political weaknesses (mild Greenbackism, and Stand- 
ard Oil) and also since Ohio had the annoying habit of voting 
Republican in national election years." Hendricks was being 
supported by the New York anti-Tildenites, many of whom were 
thrown out of the convention on the second day. The Hoosier 
Governor had lost much of his 1876 strength in the West, but the 
real kiss of death was that his quasi-soft money tendencies were 
not welcome to the Northeast. 

These developments left in the field one Union general, Winfield 
Scott Hancock from Pennsylvania, who had been flirting with the 
presidential idea since 1868; one practicing politician, Samuel J. 
Randall, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, also from 
Pennsylvania; and one Supreme Court Justice (and politician), 
Stephen Field from California. Since Field was thought to be Jay 
Gould’s candidate, even though that worthy’s paper, the New 
York World, was clinging to its first choice of Bayard, the con- 
vention refused to regard Field’s candidacy seriously.”* Thus, by 
the second ballot the real contest was between two natives of Penn- 
sylvania, the state with the second largest electoral vote—in the 
nation and in the crucial tier. This was a bold attempt to capture 
one of the Republican “probables” which had not voted Demo- 
cratic nationally since 1856, although in state and some congres- 
sional elections the Democrats had occasionally overcome the Re- 
publican margin which was seldom unduly laige. Since there was 
a widely held suspicion that whoever received the combined vote 
of New York and Pennsylvania would go on to win the necessary 
two-thirds for the nomination,’? Randall’s chances looked good 
when, just before the roll call for the second ballot, New York 


“Letters, George L. Miller to Manton Marble, May 30, 1878, Marble 
MSS;; S. Bassett French to Samuel J. Randall, October, 1879, Randall MSS. 

® Letters, Richard Vaux to Samuel J. Randall, June 9, 1880, and Dallas 
Sanders to Randall, June 9, 1880, Randall MSS. 

® Letter, Dallas Sanders to Samuel J. Randall, June 9, 1880, Randall MSS. 

™ Letters, Edward S. Lawrence to Samuel J. Randall, March 24, 1879, 
and Dallas Sanders to Randall, June 9, 1880, Randall MSS. 
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announced that operating under the unit rule it would give its 
70 votes to Samuel J. Randall. Obviously, if Randall could get the 
full 58 votes from his own state, the residue of Tilden strength 
in Ohio, and a generous proportion of the southern vote as it 
deserted Bayard, he would be well on his way to the nomination.” 

But all this was not to be. Bayard did lose much of his southern 
support as the call proceeded until New York was reached, but 
most of these votes went to Hancock, not Randall. Illinois, which 
had voted on the first ballot for its favorite son, William R. Mor- 
rison, switched all of its 42 delegates to Hancock. This was not 
too surprising, since there had been little love lost between 
Morrison and Randall since October, 1877, when the Speaker 
demoted the Illinois colonel when handing out committee chair- 
manships in the national House of Representatives."® Immediately 
after New York registered its massive block of 70 votes for 
Randall, North Carolina was called. All eyes were on the repre- 
sentatives of the Tarheel State to see whether they would yield 
to the expected “wave of the future” and vote for Randall. Despite 
his long record of friendship and close personal contact with 
Democratic leaders in that state, Randall was ignored and a vote 
of nine for Hancock on the first ballot was transformed into a 
solid 20 for the General. Both Ohio and Pennsylvania asked to be 
passed while the members of the delegations conferred. But when 
Ohio finally reported, it was apparent that she had decided to 
stick with Thurman for at least one more ballot. Since the unit 
rule had been defeated by Randall two months before at Harris- 
burg, the Pennsylvania deputation was polled individually. This 
resulted in spectacular victory and revenge for Senator Wallace 
and humiliating defeat for Randall. Thirty-two delegates followed 
the Clearfield boss into the Hancock camp, leaving Randall with a 
mere 25 faithful followers. The Hancock fever continued and, after 
all the states that wished to had climbed on the Hancock band- 
wagon (including New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio), the “re- 
vised” second ballot showed that the bloody shirt had been buried 
forever and the Civil War hero was nominated by an overwhelm- 
ing vote.*° 


Official Proceedings, 102. 
™ Letter, Abram S. Hewitt to Samuel J. Randall, March 26, 1879, Randall 


MSS. 
” Official Proceedings, 108-113. 
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Tt might be said that the Tilden machine had lost its grip when 
Pennsylvania was called on the roll of states for nominating 
speeches. Malcolm Hay responded that the state had no candidate 
to propose but announced that Daniel Dogherty had a nomination 
to make as an individual.st His nominating speech for Hancock 
made history and received thundering applause. By this time also 
definite word of Tilden’s withdrawal had been received and the 
free-for-all was on. The key delegations which were expected to 
dominate the convention according to Tilden’s wishes floundered 
and stumbled. Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania procrastinated, 
divided, or swung round like weather vanes. The stalemate never 
developed and Randall’s great gamble was lost. If we agree with 
some newspaper observers and even with Governor John White 
Stevenson of Kentucky, the permanent President of the Conven- 
tion, the surprising ground swell of emotional fervor for Hancock 
was simply the reflection of the convention’s determination to bury 
the bloody shirt and “set free 100,000 Republican soldiers who are 
not politicians—but like their leader better than politics.”*? With- 
out a doubt the first ballot strength of Hancock was much greater 
than expected, and in the wide-open contest following the with- 
drawal of Tilden only the Hancock managers seemed to know what 
they were doing.®* The pledged delegates of Indiana had con- 
tinued to vote for Hendricks to the bitter end. 

After the nomination, in a light-hearted mood the convention 
quickly proceeded, without speeches and/or opposition, to nominate 
William H. English as the running mate for Hancock.** English 
was already serving as chairman of the Democratic state central 
committee in Indiana, and it was expected that he would “break 
open his barrel” and sweep the state in his own and the party’s 
interest.*° The nomination of English was interpreted by the 
Hendrick’s wing of the party as a deliberate humiliation of their 
hero, though it probably reflected only the desire to guarantee the 


= Thid., 85. 

© Letters, John W. Stevenson to Rev. W. W. Williams, June 28, 1880, and 
Stevenson to Governor W. B. Lawrence, July 6, 1880, Stevenson MSS. See 
also, Tansill, op. cit., 280-283, and Clancy, op. cit., 139-140, for the flavor 
of the swing to Hancock. 

“Letter, George H. Bates to Thomas F. Bayard, June 23, 1880, Bayard 
MSS, as quoted in Tansill, op. cit., 281. 

* Official Proceedings, 136. 

©The William H. English MSS contain several folders of his records as 
chairman of the Indiana Democratic central committee. 
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15 electoral votes of the Hoosier State which were needed for 
victory. 

The convention then produced a platform which repeated tradi- 
tional Democratic doctrines, rang the changes on the Great Fraud 
of 1876-77, and avoided specific promises on the explosive issues 
of civil service reform, protection oi labor, and both currency and 
banking reforms.** This platform was thrown together without 
adequate previous drafting. Chairman Henry L. Watterson of 
Louisville and David A. Wells of Connecticut of the Resolutions 
Committee believed so strongly in a vigorous tariff revision that 
it was easy for the Republican opposition to pin the label of 
“free-traders” on them. They induced the committee to change 
the phraseology of an historic Democratic economic battle cry so 
that it came out in print as “a tariff for revenue only.”*’? Eventually 
this item became a major target of Republican campaign strategy. 
Since the Democrats generally were uninformed as to the intricacies 
of tariff schedules, they were unable to answer adequately when 
the Republicans shifted from the “bloody shirt” to tariff revision 
after mid-September, 1880.** 

Randall was, of course, chagrined and somewhat stunned by the 
outcome at Cincinnati. His bosom political pal Chauncey F. Black 
had deserted him and both worked and voted for Hancock at 
Cincinnati.®® Other close friends had done likewise. He confided 
to Hendrick B. Wright, who had remained loyal, that “Mr. Tilden 
unintentionally caused the trouble.” In another communication to 
Wright he confessed that “Mr. Tilden’s course is a mystery to me 
. his immediate surroundings were no 
doubt hostile to me. He would have won with any other man than 
Payne. Ohio a Republican State the convention was unwilling to 
take the risk of... .”°° 

Randall is probably correct in his suggestion that Tilden would 
have won with any other man than Payne. He could also have 





“ Official Proceedings, 127-129. 

“ Tbid., 128. See also letter, David A. Wells to Manton Marble, October 
30, 1880, Marble MSS. 

S Hudson, op. cit., 112-114. 

©Letters, Richard Vaux to Samuel J. Randall, June 9, 1880, Randall 
MSS; Randall to C. F. Black, October 9, 1880, Black MSS; Philadelphia 
Record, June 28, 1880 

™ Letters, Samuel HF “Randall to Hendrick B. W right, June 26 and July 2, 
1880, Hendrick B. Wright MSS (Wyoming Historical and Geological So- 
ciety, Wilkes-Barre). 
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added that he (Randall) might have been that man, and also that 
Tilden’s withdrawal should not have been so long delayed. The 
rivalries in New York, Ohio, Indiana, Virginia, and Pennsylvania 
also contributed to the ending of the Tilden influence and tradi- 
tion. While patched up compromises were achieved in Indiana and 
Pennsylvania on the eve of the convention, they fell apart under 
the emotions and pressure of events at Cincinnati. The scars of 
these contests were carried over into the election and contributed 
mightily to Hancock’s defeat by a narrow margin. This observation 
is highlighted by the spectacle of Indiana lost by a mere 6,000 
votes; New York with a Republican majority of only 21,000 and 
Pennsylvania in the Republican column by 37,000. The conclusion 
is inescapable that the Democrats had not recovered their old 
political magic. Various segments of the party were still refusing 
to “compromise their principles.” Compromise, unity, party dis- 
cipline, and cohesion were just words—not operating policies. 
Also they had not adjusted their electoral techniques for successful 
combat with the Republicans in the new national, urbanized so- 
ciety that had been ushered in by the Civil War and its aftermath. 
Their victory was postponed for four more years until 1884, when 
most of the internal rivalries, mistakes, and fgilures to mobilize 
their maximum political resources on a national basis were not 
repeated. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccinsoTHAM 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Council of the Pennsylvania Historical Association will 
meet at University Park on June 22, 1960, in conjunction with 
the Institute on Pennsylvania Life and Culture. 


The Secretary urges that all mail intended for his office be 
directed as shown on the inside front cover of PENNSYLVANIA 
History in order to avoid delay in delivery. 


FEDERATION NEWS 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies will hold its 
annual meeting on June 22, 1960, at University Park, Pennsylvania. 
Federation Day will be the first day of the annual Institute on 
Pennsylvania Life and Culture sponsored by the Federation, the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association, the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, the Pennsylvania Council for the Social 
Studies, and the Social Science Research Center of Pennsylvania 
State University. The main theme of the Federation program will 
be “Planning for the Observance of the Civil War.” Registration 
for this day, including the banquet, will be $5.00. Advance registra- 
tion forms may be obtained from Wallace F. Workmaster, Ad- 
ministrative Director, Institute on Pennsylvania Life and Culture, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Representatives of the eleven historical societies composing the 
Historical Association of Northeastern Pennsylvania met at Hones- 
dale on April 16 as guests of the Wayne County Historical So- 
ciety. The morning session was devoted to a discussion of the 
pamphlet, The Management of Small History Museums, by Carl 
Guthe. After lunch, the group made a tour of historical sites in 
the area. 
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Speakers at recent meetings of the Adams County Historical 
Society were: January 12, Daniel R. Porter, director of the His- 
torical Society of York County, on “By These Sources They Are 
Known”; and February 2, Dr. W. E. Tilberg, “The Constitution 
and George Washington’s Administration.” 


The Historical Society of Berks County has recently inaugurated 
a “Historical Education Service.” For a fee of $150 it offers to 
participating schools forty copies of an article, “Historic Sites of 
Berks,” forty copies each of winter, spring, and summer issues of 
the Historical Review of Berks County each containing special 
four-page suggestions for teachers, five copies of the new H istorical 
Map of Berks County, and selected copies of back issues of the 
Review. Only three schools have thus far responded, but the So- 
ciety is hopeful of greater participation as this pioneering venture 
becomes better known. 

The December 13 meeting of the Society heard an organ recital 
by Thomas Eader on the recently restored 1776 Dieffenbach 
organ. John G. Rothermel gave an illustrated lecture on his travels 
in Russia at the Society meeting on January 12; and the February 
13 meeting, the annual Lincoln and Washington dinner held 
jointly with the Daughters and the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, heard an address by Milton M. Lory of Sioux City, Iowa. 


Louis J. Heizmann has been appointed chairman of the Society’s 
committee for the observance of the Civil War Centennial. The first 
celebration, in 1961, will commemorate the Ringgold Light 
Artillery, one of the five companies making up Pennsylvania’s 
“First Defenders,” the first troops to arrive in Washington after 
the firing on Fort Sumter. A second celebration in 1963 will com- 
memorate Berks County’s part in the war at the time of the Battle 
of Gettysburg. 


More than a hundred members and friends attended the annual 
dinner meeting of the Blair County Historical Society in Altoona 
on February 3. Stanton Belfour, president of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies, spoke on “The Importance of 
Local History.” 


The Bradford County Historical Society dedicated the January, 
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1960, issue of the Settler to the late Leo Wilt, director of the So- 
ciety, who died last April. Dr. Catherine McCann of the Tioga 
Point Museum is acting as consulting director of the Society for 
the present. At the annual dinner meeting on April 22, the Society 
was addressed by Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive director of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


The speaker at the December 4 meeting of the Bucks County 
Historical Society was Andrew S. Berky, director of the Schwenk- 
felder Library, who spoke on “The Three D’s—An Attitude To- 
ward Local History.” The Society in December, 1959, issued the 
first number of The Historian, a quarterly publication intended 
to provide the membership with information on Society activities. 
John Cummings, director of the Society’s Mercer Museum for the 
past eight years, resigned his position as of April 1, 1960. 


The Chester County Historical Society has had an interesting 
group of programs during the winter months. On December 15 
members heard Miss Findlay discuss “Christmas Then and Now.” 
In January, anticipating that the usual blizzard would wipe out one 
meeting, the Society had two meetings, one on January 13 in 
which the members came and brought a list of questions which 
they wanted answered and one on January 27 in which they came 
to see exhibits and hear talks in the museum on topics suggested 
by the previous questions. Neither meeting was snowed out, and a 
good time was had by all. The meeting on February 16 heard a 
talk on “The Cabinet Woods of Chester County” by Robert 
Treate Hogg. 


At its winter public meeting on February 9 the Clarion County 
Historical Society heard Robert A. Stahlman speak on “Clarion 
as Seen Through the Eyes of Judge Campbell,” a talk based upon 
the diary kept by his great-grandfather. The Committee on His- 
toric Sites reported good progress in the preparation of the 
county historical map. 


The Clinton County Historical Society in November had a pro- 
gram by the members on their favorite local history stories; in 
December Miss June Baskin of the Williamsport Public Schools 
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spoke on “Christmas in Art and Music”; and in February Miss 
Edith Kinsloe discussed “Frances Slocum, The Lost Sister of 
Wyoming.” 


The Colonial Society of Pennsylvania held its annual church 
service at Christ Church in Philadelphia on March 13. The Charter 
Day Luncheon was on March 15. 


Dr. F. F. Seely on January 21 presented a paper before the 
Crawford County Historical Society entitled “A Problem in Re- 
search,” setting forth some of the difficulties in assembling material 
on Cyrus K. Holliday, first president of the Santa Fe Railroad. 
On February 18 the Society heard Roger L. Lane discuss “Craw- 
ford County and Andrew Jackson.” 


The Nurses Chorus of the Harrisburg Hospital sang at the 
annual Christmas party of the Historical Society of Dauphin 
County on December 21. The speaker was Albert Schmidt, who 
talked on “Bread, the Staff of Life.” At the January 18 meeting 
the Society was addressed by Robert G. Crist, who discussed 
“Robert Whitehill and the Third Freedom.” On February 15 
William S. Middleton spoke on “John Bannister Gibson.” 


The Eastern Chapter of the Delaware County Historical Society 
met on January 17 at the home of Dr. and Mrs. J. Vernon Ellson 
in Springfield. The home is the Samuel Levis House built between 
1682 and 1686, and the meeting was devoted to a discussion of the 
house and its history by Mrs. Ellson. 


John Ray has recently retired as executive secretary of the Erie 
County Historical Society after many years of service. Mrs. Ruth 
S. Weiler was elected to succeed him. 


The Historical Society of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
with headquarters in the Fackenthal Library at Franklin and Mar- 
shall College has recently prepared a revised mimeographed list 
of its holdings of church and pastoral records. Copies can be 
obtained by writing to Miss Elizabeth Kieffer, archivist of the 
Society. The list will be printed in a forthcoming issue of the 
National Genealogy Society Quarterly. 
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The Friends of Fort Hunter, an organization created to develop 
the area around the Fort Hunter Museum north of Harrisburg as 
a historical and cultural center, has become affiliated with the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies. The Fort Hunter 
Museum is located on the site of Fort Hunter, one of the Provincial 
frontier forts of the French and Indian War. The present museum 
is housed in the large stone mansion built by Archibald McAllister 
in 1814. The mansion is furnished in the style of the period 1880- 
1910. Displays feature costumes, Indian relics, kitchen utensils, 
and other early objects. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County has 
just completed a banner year. At the end of 1959 it had 552 mem- 
bers, more than double the number a year previously and 52 more 
than the goal it had set out to achieve. For 1960 the Society now 
seeks to enroll a thousand members. 

The December 4 meeting was in the form of a Christmas party 
with an appropriate reading by Mrs. Fairy Clutter. A bazaar of 
homemade items for Christmas gifts produced additional funds 
for the library. The following officers for 1960 were elected: James 
G. Kehew, president ; John D. Coffman, vice-president ; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Bowman, recording secretary; Mrs. Beatty Dimit, Jr., cor- 
responding secretary; Emory Boyle, treasurer; Rogers Rankin, 
executive director ; and Blaine Helman, curator. 

At the meeting on February 5 a tape-recorded program on the 
firing on Fort Sumter was presented. The program was written, 
directed, and recorded by the American history class at Indiana 
High School. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Nichol, Jr., led a discussion 
on the early history of the Purchase Line Academy. 


The principal speaker at the January meeting of the Juniata 
County Historical Society was Robert P. L. Frick, chief of the 
Division of Historic Sites and Properties of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. The Society has voted to 
undertake the preservation of the covered bridge at Dimmsville. 


Daniel R. Porter, director of the Historical Society of York 
County, spoke on “The Conway Cabal—Some Conclusions” at the 
December 17 meeting of the Harrisburg Keystonians. At the 
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Ladies Night Dinner on January 21, Dr. Arthur E. James of the 
Chester County Historical Society gave an illustrated talk on 
“America as Portrayed by Currier and Ives.” On February 18 
Colonel Henry M. Gross, general chairman of the Harrisburg Cen- 
tennial Committee, spoke on commemorative activities planned to 
celebrate Harrisburg’s centennial as a city. 


Programs of the King of Prussia Historical Society during the 
winter have included the following : January 20, an open discussion 
on the objectives of the organization; February 10, a talk by Mrs. 
Helen D. Bullock, historian of the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, on “Open Hearth Cooking”; March 23, an open 
discussion on the development of a program for the use of the 
old Roberts School; and April 7, a talk by Fred Rath of the 
New York State Historical Association on “Sands from the 
Shoulder of the Sphinx.” 


A program of Christmas music by the Scranton Singers Guild 
highlighted the December 13 meeting of the Lackawanna Historical 
Society. On January 8 members of the Society heard a talk on 
redevelopment plans by Donald P. Harris of-the Scranton Re- 
development Authority, and on February 8 John Reynolds spoke 
on “Eighty-eight Years in Scranton.” 


Activity continues high at the Lancaster County Historical So- 
ciety. Membership increased by 50 per cent in 1959 to just under 
800, and a goal of 1,000 has been set for 1960. A strong program 
of aid to the schools has been established, and efforts are being 
made to obtain more money from the county commissioners and 
the school districts to help support these services. One of the 
newest projects is the creation of an arboretum and bird sanctuary 
on the Society grounds. This will be named for the late Mrs. 
Louise F. A. Tanger. 

At the December 1 meeting of the Society one of the oldest 
traditions of Lancaster County history—that the earliest permanent 
settlers were Mennonites—was challenged by Dr. Charles D. 
Spotts of Franklin and Marshall College. Dr. Spotts read a paper 
designed to show that Robert Galt, a Scotch-Irish ancestor of the 
speaker, established the first permanent settlement near White 
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Horse in 1709, while the first Mennonites did not arrive in the 
county until 1710. 

The January 5 meeting featured the wearing of costumes by 
many of the members. Samuel C. Slaymaker was re-elected presi- 
dent. The members heard a paper by Jack Locher of Gettysburg 
College on “The History of Mining in Lancaster County, 1700- 
1900.” On February 2 Dr. John W. Price of Franklin and Mar- 
shall spoke on “Dr. H. Justin Roddy.” 


Robert P. L. Frick, chief of the Division of Historic Sites and 
Properties of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, spoke on “Historic Housekeeping and Interpretation 
Along Pennsylvania’s Trail of History” at the January 20 meeting 
of the Lehigh County Historical Society. 


The Lycoming Historical Society had a Christmas party in the 
barn back of the Museum for its December meeting. On January 
7 at the same place, Dr. Philip C. Hammond of Lycoming College 
gave an illustrated lecture on archaeological excavations in the 
Holy Land, entitled “The Walls of History.” 


At its meeting on December 2 the Mifflin County Historical 
Society re-elected Garver M. McNitt as president. The speaker of 
the evening was Robert P. L. Frick, chief of the Division of His- 
toric Sites and Properties of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commisison, who discussed “Pennsylvania’s Historic 
Heritage.” On March 6 the Society observed its second annual 
Alamo Day to honor Dr. John Purdy Reynolds and David Cum- 
mins, Jr., natives of the county who died at the Alamo. 


The speaker at the annual banquet of the Monroe County His- 
torical Society at East Stroudsburg on January 20 was Thomas 
H. Knepp, who gave an illustrated talk on the Poconos. At the 
meeting, Professor Alfred Sumberg, district advisor of the Junior 
Historians, presented awards to representatives of two chapters 
of Junior Historians in the county. 


The speaker at the annual meeting of the Historical Society of 
Montgomery County on February 20 was David Taylor, popular 
historical novelist of the American Revolution. 
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The Moravian Historical Society has recently published Volume 
XVII of its annual Transactions. This volume features a 217-page 
study of “The Moravian Diaspora” by Dr. John Weinlick. Copies 
can be obtained from the Society at 210 East Center Street, 
Nazareth, for $4.50 per volume. 


Programs of the Muncy Historical Society and Museum of 
History in recent months have included the following: January 15, 
Dr. J. Donald Wentzler presented an illustrated talk on “Antique 
Silver”; February 19, Reverend Robert L. Berger of Hughesville 
spoke on the history of the Baptist church in Lycoming County ; 
March 16, Robert Beck and Dan Little presented a, paper based 
upon notes prepared by J. F. Megginness and A. R. Sprout in 
1874 to encourage the building of a railroad in Muncy Valley to 
connect with others at Binghamton, New York, and Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania; and April 12, Marshall R. Anspach and John L. 
Bruch, Jr., presented a history of the Lycoming County Fire 
Insurance Company, which failed after the disastrous Milton fire 
of 1880. 


The New Hope Historical Society has received bids for the 
reconstruction of the Benjamin Parry barn on Cannon Square 
in New Hope. The Society expects to raise the money for this 
enterprise by a country auction in May, an antique fair in June, 
and a gala opening of the Parry house and barn late in the same 
month. The Society also hopes to have a replica of the Coryell 
ferry boat operating this summer between New Hope and Lambert- 
ville. 


At the January 20 meeting of the Northampton County His- 
torical and Genealogical Society the speaker was David B. Skill- 
man, who discussed “English Sources of Our Local Names.” In 
February the Society held open house and featured a display of 
old wedding gowns and valentines. On March 9, Stewart Bolger 
of the Annie Kemerer Museum in Bethlehem explained the activ- 
ities of Historic Bethlehem, Incorporated. At the meeting on April 
27 Dr. Beverly Kunkle will speak on “Early Medicine.” 


Speakers at recent meetings of the Northumberland County His- 
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torical Society have been: February 10, Gene D. Gordon, “The 
Street Railways of Lewisburg, Milton, Watsontown, and Danville” ; 
March 9, John B. Deans and Thomas Armstrong, an illustrated 
talk on “Historic Spots in Union County”; and April 13, Walter 
E. Boyer, “Peter Montelius, Printer at Himmel Church.” The 
May 11 meeting will be devoted to a discussion of Revolutionary 
pension records. 


Members of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto in Washington, 
D. C., heard a talk on January 15 by Homer T. Rosenberger on 
“The Triumphant Departure of Jerry Black.” At the February 
meeting Robert A. Elder, Jr., of the ethnological section of the Na- 
tional Museum spoke on “The Life and Paintings of George 
Catlin.” 


The Historical Society of Perry County at its November meet- 
ing heard a talk on the Stone Church at Saville by the Reverend 
Leroy Dietrich. At the February meeting Kenneth P. Stuart of 
Carson Long Institute discussed the events leading up to the 
Civil War. 


Robert C. Smith of the University of Pennsylvania discussed 
“Philadelphia Interiors of the Eighteenth Century” at the annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Society for the Preservation of Land- 
marks held on January 7. 


At the January 29 meeting of the Potter County Historical So- 
ciety John T. Rowlands discussed “School History in the Making.” 


William B. Miller has been appointed acting executive secretary 
of the Presbyterian Historical Society to succeed Charles A. Ander- 
son who recently retired from fifteen years of service. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Somerset County 
has just been revived and seems to be launched on a very active 
career. The officers are: Eber Cockley, Meyersdale, president ; 
Calvin M. Will, Berlin, first vice-president ; Samuel B. Compton, 
Salisbury, second vice-president; David J. Weimer, Somerset, 
third vice-president ; Robert M. Keim, Somerset, secretary; Mrs. 
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Edgar Berkley, Meyersdale, treasurer; and Robert G. Sanner, 
Somerset, curator. The Society issued in February the first number 
of its quarterly Laurel Messenger, an attractive illustrated paper 
with eight three-column pages. The February 22 meeting was held 
at the Somerset High School auditorium with Dr. William Blake 
Hindman, an authority on George Washington, as the speaker. 


The Susquehanna County Historical Society and Free Library 
Association reports that the county will celebrate its sesquicen- 
tennial early in July at Montrose. 


The speaker at the winter meeting of the Tioga County His- 
torical Society was Judge Charles G. Webb, who discussed the 
early settlers of the county as shown by federal and state census 
records. 


At its annual meeting in Philadelphia on February 13 the So- 
ciety of the War of 1812 re-elected Martin W. Clement as state 
president. The speaker was Lieutenant Colonel John H. Magruder, 
III, director of Marine Corps Museums, who spoke on “Broadsides 
and Boarders—The Role of the Marine Corps at Sea in the War 
of 1812.” 


The Wayne County Historical Society added 185 new members 
in the last six months of 1959. It has made plans for the con- 
struction of an addition to its present building on Main Street 
in Honesdale. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on November 
24 held a “cellar-warming” to celebrate the opening of its renovated 
ground floor as a memorial to Henry King Siebeneck. On Jan- 
uary 20 John W. Harpster talked on “Facts and Artifacts Con- 
nected with the Proposed Point Park Museum”; and on February 
24 David Taylor, historical novelist, spoke on “Pennsylvania—A 
State Neglected in Our Country’s History.” 





The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society held its 102d 
annual dinner on February 11 with Robert P. L. Frick, chief of 
the Division of Historic Sites and Properties of the Pennsylvania 
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Historical and Museum Commission, giving an address on “The 
Pennsylvania Trail of History.” The fourth annual lecture series 
began on February 25 with a talk by Dr. Richmond D. Wil- 
liams, director, on “The Germans: Middle-Class Refugees from 
Tyranny.” The lecture on March 24 by Dr. Roland T. Berthoff 
of Princeton University was on “The Welsh: Newcomers with 
Know-How.” The two remaining lectures on the Irish and the 
Slovaks will round out the consideration of the major theme, 
“Newcomers to Our Valley, 1840-1900.” 

The current exhibit in the museum is “The Indian Occupa- 
tion of the Wyoming Valley,” which was prepared in co-operation 
with the Frances Dorrance Chapter of the Society for Pennsylvania 
Archaeology. The Swetland Homestead was opened for visitation 
on April 2 this year. Another project of interest is the forthcoming 
publication of the recently discovered diary of Colonel John 
Franklin, leader of the Connecticut claimants against the Penn- 
sylvanians. It is being edited by Director Richmond D. Williams. 


The Historical Society of York County held its annual Fastnacht 
Party on March 1, opening a two-man art exhibit by Charles X. 
Carlson and Zoel Burickson at the same time. Other activities 
have included a recital on the Society’s Tannenberg organ and a 
photographic exhibit in February. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Pennsylvanians participating in the program of the American 
Historical Association meeting in Chicago, December 28-30, 1959, 
included Arthur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania; Edwin 
B. Coddington, Lafayette College; Gene D. Overstreet, Swarth- 
more College; David Herlihy, Bryn Mawr College; Larry Gara, 
Grove City College; Edwin Wolf, Library Company of Philadel- 
phia; Edward C. Thaden and Robert M. Iversen, Pennsylvania 
State University; and Robert E. Carlson, James F. Clarke, and 
John Geise, University of Pittsburgh. 


At Bryn Mawr College Professors Gilbert and Dudden have 
returned from sabbatical leave, and Professor Caroline Robbins 
has taken leave. 
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Dr. Horst Pelckman, German consul at Philadelphia, was guest 
of the history department at Bucknell University December 8-9, 
1959. On December 8 he gave a public lecture on “The European 
Common Market and Related Problems.” 


Charles W. Robbe of the department of social studies at Clarion 
State College will conduct a six-weeks tour of Europe this summer 
in connection with the College’s Foreign Studies Program. Bert 
Anson, chairman of the department, recently published an article, 
“John Roche—Pioneer Businessman,” in the Indiana Magazine 
of History. 


John C. Appel, head of the department of social studies at East 
Stroudsburg State College, has planned and edited a series of film- 
strips for use in teaching world history. 


Gettysburg College has recently been given the plaster model 
of the head of Abraham Lincoln used by sculptor Gutzon Borglum 
for the Mount Rushmore memorial. The gift will form a part 
of the projected Civil War Institute planned by the College. 


Haverford College has announced the promotion of Wallace 


T. McCaffrey to professor to be effective in the 1960-1961 academic 
year. 


Robert E. Quigley, formerly of La Salle College, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of history at Holy Family 
College in Philadelphia. 


The department of history and political science at Lebanon 
Valley College presented a series of six television programs on 
Pennsylvania history during February and March. 


Professor Lawrence H. Gipson of Lehigh University has been 
chosen president of the Conference on British Studies. The Con- 
ference is planning publication of a journal in the field, with Trinity 
College of Hartford, Connecticut, providing financial assistance. 


Dr. Wilhelm Reuning, formerly of the department of history at 
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Elizabethtown College, has been appointed dean of the faculty at 
Susquehanna University. Wood Gray of George Washington Uni- 
versity spoke at Susquehanna on March 17 on “William E. Dodd 
and the Achievement of Objectivity in History.” 


At Slippery Rock State College Charles Halt has been granted 
leave for one semester to continue his graduate studies. Barton 
Nolan is substituting during his absence. 


James A. Barnes, professor of history at Temple University, is 
chairman of the program committee for the 1960 annual meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in Louisville. 


At the University of Pennsylvania John H. Jensen has been 
appointed visiting assistant professor and Merrill G. Berthrong 
visiting lecturer for the current academic year. John Cook Wyllie, 
librarian of the University of Virginia, has been appointed Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography for 1959-1960. On 
March 17, 24, and 31, he delivered three lectures on the general 
subject of the typefaces used in books. 


Leland D. Baldwin of the University of Pittsburgh is on 
sabbatical leave during the remainder of the 1959-1960 academic 
year to work on a manuscript dealing with the mutual interactions 
of Western and other contemporary civilizations. James T. C. Liu 
has received a joint grant from the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Social Science Research Council to investigate 


the policy of Japan toward China prior to the outbreak of World 
War I. 


A series of faculty lectures on “The Contemporary American 
Scene”’ was presented at West Chester State College during the 
second semester. Edward G. Everett on February 8 discussed “The 
Crucial Years, 1955-1960”; Thomas E. Berry on March 7 spoke 
on “The Role of the Newspapers, Radio, and Television as Media 
of Mass Communication” ; James J. Wright on April 4 talked on 
“Music Today”; and Robert D. McKinney closed the series on 
May 9 with a discussion of “Directions in American Painting.” 
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OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Conyers Read, professor emeritus at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and world-renowned scholar in Tudor history, died in 
Philadelphia on December 23, 1959. 


Arthur Pryor Watts, associate professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, died in Canada of a heart attack on Au- 
gust 30, 1959. Contributions for an Arthur P. Watts Memorial 
Fund may be sent to Miss Mary Rogers at the History Depart- 
ment, University of Pennsylvania. 


Albert M. Hamer, Jr., former president of thet Historical So- 
ciety of Dauphin County died unexpectedly in Harrisburg in 
January. 


The 1960 meeting of the Institute on Pennsylvania Life and 
Culture will be held June 22-24, 1960, at University Park under 
the joint sponsorship of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, the Pennsylvania Historical Association, the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Historical Societies, the Pennsylvania 
Council for the Social Studies, and the Social Science Research 
Center of Pennsylvania State University. Speakers at general ses- 
sions during the three-day program will be Major General Anthony 
J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., Adjutant General of Pennsylvania and chair- 
man of the Gettysburg Centennial Commission; Roy F. Nichols, 
dean of the Graduate School and vice-provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania; and Clement M. Silvestro, director of the American 
Association for State and Local History. The faculty of the 
Institute includes the following chairmen of concurrent discussion 
sections: Carl E. Guthe, Richmond D. Williams, S. W. Higgin- 
botham, Ralph W. Cordier, Robert P. L. Frick, Mrs. Frances 
Strong Helman, Daniel R. Porter, and Alfred D. Sumberg. For 
further information see the advertisement for the Institute pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 


Of vital interest to all historians of Pennsylvania is a current 
project sponsored by the Pennsylvania Library Association and 
the Pennsylvania State Library at Harrisburg to prepare an 
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up-to-date union list of all newspapers published in Pennsylvania, 
together with a statement as to the location of significant files of 
each paper within the state. When completed the new list will 
supplement, correct, and in many respects supersede the Pennsyl- 
vania material in Winifred Gregory’s American Newspapers, 
1821-1936 and Clarence S. Brigham’s History and Bibliography of 
-lmerican Newspapers, 1690-1820. It is hoped that the list can 
he published within two years. 

James R. Koping, director of readers services at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Library in Harrisburg, is in charge of the project and 
will serve as editor. He is now preparing a checklist of known titles 
and holdings, which will be mailed to libraries, historical societies, 
and newspaper publishers early in the summer. The recipients will 
he requested to revise the checklist in the light of their own hold- 
ings and return to Mr. Koping. Preliminary work has already dis- 
closed hundreds of previously unlisted titles, and more are ex- 
pected to be added when the questionnaire is returned. 

The preparation and publication of the list will provide a re- 
search tool of immense value to historians, but the project is simply 
a step toward the achievement of another goal of the sponsoring 
institutions. It is their hope that a co-operative system based on 
regional libraries can be established so as to insure that files of 
all Pennsylvania newspapers are preserved. 

It is urged that all members of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation give this project their enthusiastic support and that they 
respond promptly and completely to the questionnaire to be mailed 
out early this summer. 


The 1959 Pennsylvania General Assembly passed legislation 
authorizing the General State Authority to increase its borrowing 
power by an amount sufficient to build the William Penn Memorial 
Museum and Archives Building. This long-sought objective will 
provide a fine museum for the Commonwealth, provide adequate 
storage for the state’s historical records, and furnish quarters for 
the activities of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
inission. 


An Archives of Pennsylvania Folklore has recently been estab- 
lished at the Pennsylvania State University Library in co-operation 
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with the Pennsylvania Folklore Society. The Society made an 
initial deposit of folklore materials in the collection. 


The seventh annual summer Institute on Historical and Archival 
Management will be offered by Radcliffe College, with the co- 
sponsorship of the Harvard University department of history. The 
director will be Lester J. Cappon of the Institute of Early Amer- 
ican History and Culture. The session will run from June 27 to 
August 5, 1960. Inquiries regarding the course and the two full- 
tuition ($200) scholarships should be addressed to Archival 
Institute, 10 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Through the generosity of John Hay Whitney the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal,Church in New 
York City has begun a two-year project of classifying and cat- 
aloguing the Fulham Papers, housed in the Lambeth Palace Li- 
brary in London. These papers, formerly housed at the Fullam 
Palace, residence of the Bishops of London, contain the letters 
sent by Anglican clergymen in the American colonies to the 
Bishop of London. The actual work will be carried on by Dr. 
William W. Manross. 


The Pennsylvania State University Library has recently issued 
a mimeographed “Preliminary Listing of Research Holdings in 
the Pennsylvania Historical Collections.” Copies may be obtained 
by writing Wallace F. Workmaster, curator of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Collections, in the Library at University Park, Penn- 
sylvania. 


French Azilum, Inc., is taking an active part in the observance 
in 1960 of the 200th anniversary of the birth of Captain Aristide 
Aubert du Petit Thouars, the French “Hero of Aboukir,” who 
lived at French Azilum in Bradford County and for whom Dushore 
in Sullivan County was named. The observance will include the 
sending to Chateau Boumois in France a slice of the trunk of one 
of the hemlocks back of the Azilum settlement—the slice to show 
two hundred or more annular rings. A cabin of old squared logs 
will also be erected at the site of the settlement and dedicated to 
the French captain. French Azilum and other interested groups in 
Bradford County sent an exhibit last summer for the formal open- 
ing of Chateau Boumois as one of France’s “Monuments His- 
toriques.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EpITEp By NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


Pelts and Palisades: The Story of Fur and the Rivalry for Pelts in Early 
America. By Nathaniel C. Hale. (Richmond, Va.: The Dietz Press, 
Inc. Pp. 219. $4.75.) 


To call this a “captivating” book is to draw attention to its color and 
verve, to the dramatic quality of its material, and to the unconventional 
interpretation it offers of early exploration and settlement in this country 
and Canada. The general reader will find here an adventure-packed and 
eye-opening introduction to the history of early commerce in America. We 
have reason to thank the author for sorting into a coherent story the 
scattered and confusing records of the blood-spattered fur trade which 
individuals, companies, and colonies conducted up and down the American 
coast in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He has truly brought light 
to a “Region of Darkness” (as the Mongolians called the source of the 
white bear skins they showed Marco Polo). Colonel Hale, a graduate of 
West Point, is adept at holding large bodies of fact in formation while 
seeing them through complicated maneuvers. He is good at synthesis. That 
is why Pelts and Palisades, though not written primarily for scholars, is 
valuable. It provides a bird’s-eye view of the fur trade and a key to its 
meaning as the prime agency in securing European beachheads on this 
continent. 

The author’s general purpose, as he says, is to show “in narrative form” 
the effect of the fur trade “on the genesis of America and the westward 
movement of its people.” His particular thesis is that “The Merchants, 
their factors, and the fur traders, shaped colonial policies. The statesmen 
only signed the implementing documents.” To set his case in perspective, 
he opens with a glance at the ancient world, in which “man’s first true 
possession was the fur skin of an animal.” The story of Jason and the 
Golden Fleece is introduced as a legend that grew out of “the first organized 
fur trading voyage in recorded history.” Bringing his readers to America, 
he introduces the Vikings to Greenland and “Vinland,” and goes on to 
show how the fur trade supported the French in Canada, the New Eng- 
landers, the Virginians, and the Dutch and Swedes on the Delaware. He 
follows briefly the development of the Hudson’s Bay Company (with a 
glance at some of its rivals in Canada), and ends with an account of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia traders crossing the Appalachian Mountains into the 
Ohio country, where their competition with the French sparked the French 
and Indian War. 

Of course the attempt to compress all this—along with pertinent dis- 
cussion of the European fur market, the dressing of hides, the making of 
felt hats out of beaver fur, and answers to the kind of questions most likely 
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to come into a reader’s mind—into 203 pages of text, has forced the author 
into a somewhat sketchy treatment of his materials. But that has its com- 
pensations, since it has’ required the author to think in terms of grand 
strategy. He plots the moves made by merchants and governments in Eng- 
land, Europe, and the growing American colonies, to get a share of the 
lucrative fur trade, using methods not unlike those of English freebooters 
preying on commerce on the Spanish Main. Episodes such as the attempt of 
Claiborne (with his plantation in Chesapeake Bay) to drain off “much of 
the fur trade of the French in Canada,’ “the war between Virginia and 
Lord Baltimore,” and Puritan dealings with the Indians of New England, 
make exciting if not always edifying reading. 

Compression involves sacrifices. The dubious authenticity of some ,of the 
items introduced is hinted at but not explored; and the European traders’ 
counterparts, the Indians, are never brought alive. Room is not made for 
an adequate discussion of the effects of the fur trade ,on the native in- 
habitants. The book is written strictly from the white man’s point of view. 
Sympathy is expressed for the Indian in the plight to which the fur trade 
reduced him, but there is no investigation of his grand strategy in an effort 
to save himself. 

There is no documentation, but a useful bibliography and index are here 
to help the student. 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission Paut A. W. WALLACE 


Susquehannock Miscellany. Edited by John Witthoft and W. Fred Kinsey, 
III. (Harrisburg: The Pennsylvania Historigal and Museum Com- 
mission, 1959. Pp. 167. $1.50.) 


This is a welcome archaeological and historical study of the Susque- 
hannock Indians, containing nine separate essays by Alfred K. Guthe, William 
A. Hunter, Charles H. Holzinger, H. Geiger Omwake, Arthur A. Futer, 
Gerald B. Fenstermaker, and the editors. 

I incline to question two of Hunter’s observations, recognizing that both 
issues are still in doubt. He quotes the familiar lines from Captain John 
Smith, who saw, “many hatchets, peeces of iron, and brasse” in the pos- 
session of Susquehannock warriors on Chesapeake Bay. Hunter states, “The 
goods which the Susquehannocks were trading to other groups in Smith’s 
day probably were obtained from the Dutch, whose trading posts on Dela- 
ware Bay date from 1626 and whose traders had visited this coast for some 
time previously.” 

Hunter overlooks the fact that Smith’s encounter was in 1608, a full 
year before Hudson discovered Delaware Bay. A boast by the Dutch that 
their traders were on the Delaware as early as 1598 was made to counter 
English claims. No record exists of Dutch exploration of the Delaware 
River prior to Hendricksen’s voyage in 1616—eight years after Smith met 
the Susquehannocks carrying metal weapons, which probably were of French 
origin, not Dutch. 

Hunter also writes that the presence of two Susquehannocks at the sign- 
ing of a Dutch deed in 1651 with the Delawares was suggestive, “not of 
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conquest or dominance, but of friendly and peaceful relations.” The journals 
of de Vries (1633) and Yong (1634) state explicitly that Susquehannock 
war parties invaded the lower Delaware Valley, burning corn fields and 
driving the Delawares from their villages. Writing from first-hand observa- 
tion, both emphasized that the Delawares lived in deathly fear of the 
Susquehannocks (Minquas). It is likely the Susquehannocks were present, 
when the 1651 document was formalized, in the role of conquerors, as the 
Delaware chief Mattahorn implied when he said he and his associates were 
proprietors by ownership, descent, and “appointment of the Minquas, etc.” 

Guthe’s concise chapter, “Current Trends in the Archaeology of the 
Northeast,” contains nothing relating to the Susquehannocks, but it is a 
splendid summary of recent archaeological activity by a scientist well 
versed in his subject. 


The essay by Witthoft, “Ancestry of the Susquehannocks” is the book’s 
most valuable contribution. He traces Susquehannock movement from 
archaeological clues, advancing the theory with flawless logic that their 
homeland was on the north branch of the Susquehanna. In a southerly 
migration they invaded the territory of the “Shenks Ferry” people, an un- 
identified, prehistoric group whose cultural materials have been erroneously 
attributed to the Susquehannocks. Witthoft’s theory contradicts Donald A. 
Cadzow’s interpretations in his Archaeological Studies of the Susquehannock 
Indians of Pennsylvania, published by the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission in 1936. The editors kindly say that new data have outmoded 
Cadzow’s assumptions. 

Among the European trade objects excavated on Susquehannock sites, 
the kaolin smoking pipes provide Omwake with material for a highly in- 
formative chapter. He attributes these pipes, from their typology, to 17th 
century Dutch and Swedish traders, a conclusion well supported in history. 

Fenstermaker’s reminiscences based on 50 years of Indian relic hunting 
is an old-school-tie contrast with Futer’s technical discussion of the excava- 
tion of the Strickler site, Kinsey’s comprehensive analysis of historic Susque- 
hannock ceramics, and the Witthoft-Kinsey-Holzinger chapter on Susque- 
hannock burials. 


Wilmington, Del. C. A. WESLAGER 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, Volume I, January 6, 1706 Through De- 
cember 31, 1734. Edited by Leonard W. Labaree, Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., 
Helen C. Boatfield, and Helene H. Fineman. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. 400. $7.50.) 


As a signer of both the Declaration of Independence and of the Con- 
stitution, Benjamin Franklin ranks high among American statesmen. As 
printer, philosopher, and philanthropist he won world renown. As a diplomat, 
his personal prestige in Paris won French support for the Revolutionary 
War and British co-operation in framing the peace treaty which ended it. 
Pennsylvania, his adopted province, he served in many capacities. He was 
clerk and member of its legislative assembly, agent in London, and after 
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his final return to America in old age President of its Supreme Executive 
Council. 

How he learned to use the written word effectively as a means of in- 
creasing his influence over human conduct he has described in his well- 
known Autobiography. His literary productions have long been recognized 
as instructive and amusing. Besides individual publications proceeding from 
his pen, several collections of his writings were issued during his lifetime. 
His letters to Peter Collinson on electricity were printed in 1751. Two 
volumes of Oeuvres were published in French by his friend Barbeu Dubourg 
in 1773. German and Italian versions of his writings also appeared. In 
England Benjamin Vaughan and Charles Dilly issued collections in 1779 
and 1787. More ambitious were the collected writings edited by his grandson 
William Temple Franklin, published in three volumes (1817-1818); by 
William Duane, in six volumes (1808-1818); by Jared Sparks, in ten 
volumes (1836-1840) ; by John Bigelow in ten volumes €1887-1888) ; and 
by Albert H. Smyth in ten volumes (1905-1907). 

The present edition, expected to fill forty volumes, will surpass all prior 
collections both in comprehensiveness of coverage and in thoroughness of 
editorial methods. It will utilize letters to or from approximately 4,200 
correspondents, owned by some 220 institutions and 110 individuals. It was 
launched in 1954, under the sponsorship of Life Magazine, The American 
Philosophical Society, and Yale University, which was, as Franklin informed 
its president Ezra Stiles in 1790, “the first learned society that took notice 
of me and adorned me with its honours.” 

The first Franklin volume invites comparison with the Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, fifteen out of over fifty projected volumes of which have now ap- 
peared, under the sponsorship of Princeton University and the New York 
Times. Similar editorial practices are followed. These are described in the 
introduction to the volume, which also recounts the vicissitudes of the 
manuscripts left by Franklin. A thirty-page genealogy is likewise provided. 
The type and paper are attractive, and there is an index. 

This volume covers the period from Franklin’s birth, January 6, 1706, 
through December 31, 1734. As the editors state, “Very few personal letters 
by or to Franklin survive for the first thirty years or so of his life. These 
were the years when the young man was learning his trade as a printer 
and developing his place as a journalist and businessman.” The material 
presented is therefore mostly a reproduction of pieces contributed by 
Franklin to newspapers which he printed, and of the first two issues of 
Franklin’s popular and profitable series of Poor Richard’s Almanacs. The 
first of these (that for 1733) is reproduced photographically. The journal of 
his voyage home from England in 1726, his pamphlet on paper money, and 
his witty “Apology for Printers” are also included, as well as some business 
documents. Other interesting items deal with Franklin’s moral and religious 
speculations, including his famed epitaph, and his regulations for the Junto, 
“a Club for mutual Improvement” formed in 1727. 

Of all the projects modeled on Julian P. Boyd’s pioneer Jefferson enter- 
prise, and encouraged by the formulation in 1954 of A National Program 
for the Publication of Historical Documents, the Franklin papers will 
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probably be the most important. They will rank with those of Jefferson and 
of Adams in historical significance, but will surpass them in human interest 
because of Franklin’s pervasive humor and engaging personality. 


Uniontown, Pa. Epwarp DuMBAULD 


Early Tanning and Currying in New Jersey. By Harry B. Weiss and Grace 
M. Weiss. (Trenton: New Jersey Agricultural Society, 1959. Pp. 74.) 
The early industries of New Jersey are falling, one by one, before the 
genuine interest and enthuisasm of Harry B. and Grace M. Weiss and the 
New Jersey Agricultural Society. To date, including Early Tanning and 
Currying, six small monographs have appeared covering grist-milling, the 
making of applejack, charcoal-burning, fulling and woolen manufacture. 
With style and format largely the same in all, the authors have described 
techniques—tools and processes—compiled check lists, and presented a 
variety of statistical data. Unfortunately they have often given too little 
attention to the economic, social, and technical signficance of the industries 
treated. 

Early Tanning and Currying does not vary the earlier formula. They are 
content to list New Jersey tanneries from 1664 to 1880, but they ignore 
a succinct statement as to why the leather industry flourished in this area. 
Similarly, statistical tables list by county the number of tanneries, the 
number of vats utilized, and the types of leather produced for the years 
1794, 1810, 1821, 1830, 1840 and 1850; but no effort is made to interpret the 
data. Why is it, for instance, that between 1794 and 1840, while tanneries 
decreased in number, their output increased? Or why does Hunterdon 
County, a tanning center from 1794 to 1840, dwindle to only two tanneries 
by 1850? These facts are interesting enough in themselves, but their causes 
would be much more so. 

In less than one hundred pages there are chapters on “Ancient Tanning 
and Currying,” “Some Early Tanners of New Jersey,” “Early Tanning 
Practices,” ‘Tanners’ Tools,” “Tanbark and Tanbark Mills,” “Early Curry- 
ing Practices,” “Currying Tools,’ “Taxes on Tanneries,” “Tanners’ Day- 
books,” “Early Tanneries in New Jersey,” “Tanners’ Supplies ... ,” “Dis- 
eases of Tanners,” and, finally, “Some New Jersey Tanneries and Their 
Locations.” One may conclude that the dangers inherent in covering so 
much in so little space (except superficially) are too obvious to need 
a recital. 

What of value is gained from this publication? First, it is difficult to find 
recent material treating the less fashionable trades such as tanning. This 
alone recommends the work. Second, it provides illustrations of processes and 
tools that are most useful. Third, it underscores the need for intensive studies 
of basic industries, state and local. We need studies that transcend local 
boundaries by treating parochial topics on a comparative basis and linking 
them to the mainstream of American economic, technical, and industrial 
experience. For this purpose the Weiss’ work falls far short. To be regretted 
is a bizarre system of footnoting and the omission of a list of physical 
survivals (if any)—tools, beams, vats, barkmills—related to early tanning 
and currying in New Jersey. In all, the authors have prepared a useful 
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handbook of an important early industry. It is not as thorough as several of 
their earlier publications, particularly Early Grist and Flouring Mills 
(1956), but it should serve to stimulate further investigation and, if so, it 
will be a considerable contribution. 


Smithsonian Institution Perer C. WELSH 


The Americans: The Colonial Experience. By Daniel J. Boorstin. (New 
York: Random House, 1958. Pp. 434. $6.00.) 


Professor Boorstin has turned up what is to this reviewer a wealth of 
unexpectedness in the colonial era of our history which will compel a 
revision of many conceptions of the colonial cultures. His study digs deep 
into the roots of our heritage as found in the Massachusetts Puritan, the 
Pennsylvania Quaker, and the Virginia Anglican societies; and in the intel- 
lectual, educational, medical, scientific, and literary developmegts of our pre- 
national era. 

The Puritans, it turns out, were not theologians but were instead inter- 
ested in what we would today call applied psychology as they pursued their 
purpose of community building. Thus their sermons avoided the metaphysical 
and were plainly practical, rather like a lawyer’s brief. Consequently the 
pulpit and not the altar was preeminently the place of honor. There was 
hardly a public event without a sermon, as illustrated by the “election” ser- 
mon. The Puritan’s protest was against Anglican practice rather than 
Anglican doctrine. The scriptures and English law coincided and the Bible 
was a comprehensive manual of political science. 

The Puritan’s treatment of recalcitrant Quakers who tame into their midst 
takes on a new significance here. These Quakers persisted in flagrant 
defiance of community regulations until Puritan patience and tolerance were 
worn thin and the Quaker’s fanatical desire for martyrdom was satisfied by 
hanging. The Puritans just wanted to be let alone. The Pennsylvania 
Quaker’s tolerance of the Indians even when they were massacring the 
frontier settlers was partly due to a curious resemblance between Quaker 
and Indian religions. The Quakers’ pacifism was the main reason for their 
government's leaving the frontiersmen to the mercy of the savages. But in 
1756 when the French and Indian War set the frontier aflame with full- 
fledged warfare, pacifism became impossible and the Quakers’ control of the 
government in Pennsylvania ended in their abdication, and non-Quakers 
took over. Because of their pacifism during the Revolution the Quakers were 
quite plausibly dubbed “Tories.” 

The Utopian venture in Georgia was the most crack-brained of colonial 
experiments. Instituted as a charitable crusade to settle imprisoned English 
debtors in America, not more than a dozen were ever brought to Georgia. 
Oglethorpe had “the doctrinaire rigidity of a completely ‘practical’ man.” 
Silk culture was stubbornly persisted in despite overwhelming evidence of 
its impracticability, and before long Georgia settlers were moving to other 
colonies. 

In the early seventeenth century were the “halcyon days of Virginia 
democracy,” but this was terminated in 1760 by the Virginia statute estab- 
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lishing the property qualification for voting. By the mid-1700’s probably a 
hundred families controlled the economy and government of the colony. 
Never did a governing class take its duties more seriously, and no com- 
munity ever showed a higher talent for government. It is fascinating to 
read that young George Washington in the House of Burgesses at Williams- 
burg was running errands for his constituents much like a present-day 
legislator. 

Colonial America demonstrated that knowledge derives from experience 
rather than from systematic philosophy. Progress was conceived to be a 
self-evident fact. Monopolistic Oxford and Cambridge remained the fashion- 
able resorts of noblemen’s sons, while here the emerging colleges became 
part of the community and this meant higher education rather than higher 
learning. 

Vocational specialization tended to disappear in the colonies and “the 
man who could not be a little bit of everything was not qualified to be an 
American.” Abundant land relieved the farmer of any urge to scientific 
cultivation. The practice of law tended to be unspecialized if not even an 
avocation. Reading Blackstone made an amateur lawyer, and law and politics 
tended to fuse. 

The practice of medicine was primitive, yet the prevailing theory was true 
that “any patient who was bled long enough would eventually relax.” It is 
startling to learn that on December 13, 1809, a backwoods Kentucky doctor, 
with the assistance of his nephew as an apprentice, performed the first 
ovariotomy in medical history (p. 238). In Europe smallpox was a common 
childhood disease so that most European adults were immune, hence no 
such smallpox epidemics broke out there as devastated colonial communities. 

Cotton Mather was an early Franklin in the breadth of his interests, and 
3oorstin bristles with indignation over how historians have maligned Mather. 
While Franklin’s experiments in electricity and Rittenhouse’s ventures in 
astronomy were remarkable, these men had the advantage of ignorance of 
systematic European science; consequently they freely ventured off the 
beaten track. Americans, particularly Jefferson, greatly exaggerated their 
scientific achievements. 

The colonists, by their mobility, rapidly reduced English dialects to the 
American language. By 1806 Noah Webster, the lexicographer, felt “con- 
strained to say that the people of America, in particular the English 
descendants, speak the most pure English now known in the world” (p. 
281). Webster's famous spelling book played its part in this achievement. 
Americans were becoming a generally literate people with a consequent 
democratizing effect on American society. 

One learns how colonial experience planted securely our traditional aversion 
to a professional army, and established the custom of sudden mobilizations 
and demobilizations of armed forces in each of our major wars. The ever- 
present Indian menace compelled every colonist to be a soldier by avocation. 
It is no accident that the second amendment to the Constitution guarantees 
the right to “a well regulated militia.” Thus we are still not so very far from 
being a nation of minutemen. 


Ohio Northern University Witrrep E. BINKLEY 
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Frontier America: The Story of the Westward Movement. By Thomas D. 
Clark. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. Pp. 832. $6.75.) 


The word “frontier” as most Americans use and understand it is a word 
particularly their own. In a somewhat romantic sense it is the term which 
summarizes, as none other can, their history. The symbol indicates that 
Americans have a trait which is possibly unique. “Frontier” means a limit, 
but in the American sense it is not a confining limit, but a limit beyond 
which exists something exciting to the imagination. The people of the United 
States ever since the beginning have always used frontiers as stepping 
stones to something more desirable, something stimulating to new effort 
and to new achievement. 

This idea was made current in 1893 when the nation was celebrating the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery by Columbus. Frederick J. 
Turner at the World’s Columbian Exposition outlined his theory of American 
history and set scholars to work to fill out the outline. In the tourse of time 
other scholars have challenged various aspects of the thesis and the 
Turnerians have rallied to defend it. The literature has become tremendous. 
Clark in his very comprehensive work does not enter the controversy. He 
is not arguing a theory; he undertakes to describe a process and he does it 
with amazing and cyclopedic thoroughness. This was a process in which 
cooperation played as great a part as individualism, in which imitation was 
a stronger force than originality. 

The basic phenomenon on the frontiers was the creation of communities 
by group action and the re-establishing of institutions already well known 
in the various places of origin of the migrants, often with very little 
modification. This process is made particularly clear in the continuing dis- 
cussion of the transit of political institutions and the making of states. Clark’s 
volume contains a very comprehensive history of the formation of states, 
their constitutions and their subsidiary units. 

The story begins with the Atlantic coast settlements and then carries 
the succeeding generations of the venturers through their various projects 
down to the twentieth century. All phases of the process are covered, some 
in great detail. Clark is particularly strong in his knowledge of the Trans- 
Allegheny and the Ohio Valley projects. He embraces all forms of institu- 
tional transit and the reader literally enters the homes of these people, shares 
their emotions, their hopes, and their thoughts. It is hard to conceive of a 
more thorough and understanding history. 

The book is beautifully made with maps and illustrations that are un- 
usually well prepared and selected. This should be the last word in general 
frontier history for some time to come. It is an epic. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHois 
3 y 


Man of Reason: The Life of Thomas Paine. By Alfred Owen Aldridge. 
(Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1959. Pp. 348. 
$6.00.) 

Of Tom Paine biographies there seems to be no end. The first one, pub- 
lished in his own lifetime, and another, appearing in the year of his death 
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(1809) were partisan attacks on his character and achievements. Three 
favorable lives were published in England in 1819 and another in America 
in 1841. In 1892 came Moncure Daniel Conway’s classic two-volume study, 
based on thorough research in original sources, and a few years later a 
shorter work by Ellery Sedgwick. In recent decades Mary Agnes Best, 
Hesketh Pearson, Frank Smith, W. E. Woodward and several others have 
contributed sympathetic biographies, and Howard Fast has authored an ex- 
tremely popular fictionalized version of his life, Citizen Tom Paine. Now 
we have a new one, but it is not likely to be the last. 

All things considered, Professor Aldridge, a member of the English de- 
partment at the University of Maryland, has probably written the most 
useful study so far. Man of Reason should prove particularly well suited 
for collateral reading in college and senior high school history courses. It 
is scholarly, well organized, readable, and concise. 

The broad outlines of Paine’s life and the general significances of his 
famous political and religious writings are, of course, well known, and 
there is no need to rehearse them here. This volume will not substantially 
change the modern historian’s picture of Paine, but it will throw his life 
into sharper focus. There is a shortage of factual detail on his career, possibly 
owning to the absence of any significant collection of his letters and papers. 
He left little in the way of personal effects, and even his bones disappeared 
in later years! Nevertheless, after extensive research in English and French 
libraries and archives as well as those in the United States, Professor 
Aldridge has managed to come up with some new evidence to correct and 
expand the record of Paine’s revolutionary activities in three countries. He 
has also provided an exceptionally judicious and well balanced view of 
Paine’s character and place in history. 

Relatively little is known of Paine’s early life in England, apart from his 
checkered career as a tax collector, and this part of the story is told 
briefly. The Pennsylvania phase is given four of the twenty-nine short chap- 
ters. It was in Philadelphia that Thomas Paine issued his ringing call for 
American national independence. One would like to know more about the 
origin of Common Sense, indeed about the roots of Paine’s ideas all along 
the way. As a contribution to intellectual history Man of Reason is dis- 
appointing; the approach is strictly biographical. The various numbers of 
The Crisis are discussed, and Professor Aldridge has identified several 
journalistic contributions missed by Paine’s previous biographers and editors. 
He deserves congratulations for literary detective work. Paine’s scientific 
interests, centering around his model iron bridge, and his radical agitation 
in England provide the material for several chapters. The Rights of Man 
figures prominently in the story; the author seems to accept Paine’s own 
claim that it was not influenced directly by John Locke: “I never read 
Locke nor ever had the work in my hand... .” 

A good half of the book deals with Paine’s role in the exciting events 
of the French Revolution. The author’s restrained style and judicious tone, 
however, prevent his taking full advantage of the inherent drama of these 
events. Professor Aldridge maintains that Paine did not flee from British 
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authorities in 1792 but left deliberately to take his place in the French Na- 
tional Assembly, which was the only elected office he ever held. His efforts 
to save Louis XVI from execution and his subsequent imprisonment are 
discussed in considerable detail; a commonly accepted romantic tale of 
Paine’s miraculous escape from the guillotine is rejected as impossible to 
authenticate, as are several other “legends” relating to his life. The Age 
of Reason is given one brief chapter. The controversies and misfortunes of 
Paine’s last years in the United States are developed quite effectively. 

Tom Paine’s character, this book suggests, was full of contradictions. He 
was “a real humanitarian, but also a great egotist.” Although associated 
with the poor and ragged, he enjoyed substantial income and property 
much of the time. A champion of abstract principles, he clamored for per- 
sonal and private reward. The author does not paint a very flattering picture 
of Paine’s personality; indeed, he rather emphasizes the man’s personal 
weaknesses, especially his excessive drinking. He also maintains that Paine’s 
great influence came not just from his journalistic style—he was a master 
of propaganda techniques—but from the ideas he advocated. While Paine’s 
democratic principles were revolutionary in their day, they have since 
become “common sense.” 

The footnotes and bibliography are combined in essay form and arranged 
by chapters at the end of the book. There is an index of names. In summary, 
one may say this is a good book on a familiar subject. 


Pennsylvania State University Ira V. Brown 


Martin Van Buren and the Making of the Democratic Party. By Robert V. 
Remini. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. 271. $5.00.) 


This volume treats the career of Martin Van Buren in New York and 
national politics from 1820 to 1828. The author states that earlier historians, 
by pursuing “the more important question of the meaning of Jacksonian 
Democracy,” have “tended to disregard the organizational work involved in 
the making of the Democratic party.” He illuminates the latter topic, the 
role of Van Buren in the organization of Jackson’s followers into a political 
party. 

While reiterating traditional concepts of Van Buren’s political philosophy 
and practical astuteness, the book boldly revises many details of Van Buren’s 
career during the period. Dr. Remini presents Van Buren as a consistent 
champion of Jeffersonian strict construction, and as the most influential 
architect of a national political party based upon a return to this principle. 
Among the more outstanding revisions of particular episodes are these: 
Van Buren never for a moment relaxed his firm support of Crawford 
throughout the disputed election of 1824-1825; he did not engineer a tie vote 
on the Woolens Bill of 1827 which cost Calhoun his northern support, but 
remained a political supporter of Calhoun right up to the election of 1828; 
and finally, he worked hard for the passage of the Tariff of 1828 in order 
to strengthen Jackson by its passage rather than to weaken Adams by its 
defeat at the hands of New Englanders. 
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The author writes clearly and forcefully, making firm judgments through- 
out the text. This provides zestful reading and sharply drives home the 
main points, but it also sets the little red flags flying. This reviewer wonders 
whether Van Buren’s loud denunciation of federal aid to internal improve- 
ments after 1826 (when he had supported such aid in 1823) stemmed wholly 
from his “further indoctrination with the Jeffersonian philosophy of states’ 
rights,” or whether the success of the recently completed Erie Canal may 
not have had some effect. The canal is not mentioned in this context. 
Again, Dr. Remini agrees with Van Buren that President Monroe wrecked 
his party by propitiating Federalists and refusing to “act as a party chieftain.” 
Curiously, Van Buren wanted a dictatorial leader presiding over a highly 
disciplined and centralized national party, in order to assure a weak, de- 
centralized “Jeffersonian” federal government. This puzzling proposition 
remains unexplained. 

The reader may also wonder why Dr. Remini, after describing Van 
Buren’s firm control of New York under the Albany Regency, finds no 
natural impulse in a man who carries a state in his pocket to huzza for 
states’ rights, but assigns Van Buren’s Jeffersonianism primarily to phil- 
osophic contemplation. Finally, in rejecting a canard directed at Van Buren, 
the author sustains his categorical denial thus: “Men of this era had a 
simple rule to go by when they wrote their reminiscences fifty and sixty 
years later: if they could not remember who had made a particular state- 
ment, and if it were blatantly political, then the author was necessarily Van 
Buren.” In such cases, the firm judgments do not entirely convince the 
reader. 


Dr. Remini stays so close to the line of Van Buren and New York 
politics that the completed picture seems a little narrow for his conclusion 
that Van Buren “alone discharged the tremendous task of basic reorganiza- 
tion” of the Democratic party. The reviewer would like to have learned 
more of the relationships between Van Buren and Jackson leaders in other 
states, particularly Pennsylvania, for the Keystonians forged a Jackson 
party which delivered a two-to-one vote for the “Hero” in 1828, while the 
New York party very nearly lost to Adams and had to cast a split electoral 
vote. But this book emphasizes Van Buren’s connection with Jacksonian 
politics in New York and on the floor of Congress, and pays little attention 
to activities in other states. 

The merits of the study far outweigh criticisms of detail. The descriptive 
elements of the story ring true and add much to our knowledge both of 
Van Buren and of politics in the 1820’s. The bibliography and notes show 
extensive use of source material and provide sound evidence to uphold both 
the general theme and the particular revisions. If proof seems inconclusive 
in some instances, it nonetheless is as good or better than that given by 
earlier authors in support of different contentions. While Dr. Remini may 
not quite have succeeded in metamorphosing Van Buren from a “Fox” into 
a “Lion,” he has certainly shown him to be more the “Architect of 
Democracy” than merely the “Little Magician.” 


Pennsylvania State University Puivip S. Kern 
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My Unwelcome Guests. By Frederick S. Baldi. (Philadelphia and New 
York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1959. Pp. 222. $3.95.) 


The list of books written by American prison wardens is a long and im- 
posing one. The names of Thomas Eddy, Gershom Powers, Gideon Haynes, 
Zebulon Brockway, Thomas Mott Osborne, Lewis Lawes, and Clinton Duffy 
come immediately to mind as administrators who have sought to enlighten the 
public with reflections and recollections growing out of years of practical 
experience among convicts. To these must now be added Dr. Frederick 
S. Baldi, whose interesting and well-written volume My Unwelcome Guests 
comes at the end of a long and useful career as a Pennsylvania warden and 
prison doctor. 

Baldi served for many years as warden of Philadelphia’s Moyamensing 
and Holmesburg prisons. A man of blunt integrity, he knew how to be 
both tough and at the same time humane in his management of penitentiaries. 
He terminated his career with two years of capable administration at Rock- 
view, after the debacle of the 1953 riot had ended the Claudy-Cobb regime 
there. He experienced one insurrection at Holmesburg in 1932, which he 
quashed speedily and effectively; and he happened to be warden when the 
only escape in the same prison’s history, that of Willie Sutton and his 
associates, took place in 1947. Otherwise, his institutions ran as smoothly 
and efficiently as could be asked in a society whose correctional facilities 
are chronically underfinanced, confronted with widespread public apathy 
or misunderstanding, and subjected to the sporadic pressures of party 
politics. The Commonwealth could ill afford to lose his services when he 
retired to the peace of his Bucks County farm in 1955. 

William James once divided philosophers into the tender-minded and the 
tough-minded. If writers on penology were thus categorized, Baldi would 
clearly fit into the latter classification. Except in scattered, individual cases 
he exhibits littie sympathy for the thousands of prisoners who have been 
committed to his care, and he has only a minimal degree of faith in their 
potential reformability. He subscribes to the view that prisons are meant 
primarily to confine and to punish. He has nothing but withering scorn 
for sentimentality, deprecates the work of many social workers and 
psychologists, favors the expanded use of capital punishment, and argues for 
increased severity in the treatment of juvenile offenders. He is old-fashioned 
in his dogged belief in wilful moral perversity, holding that some men are 
simply mean, and cannot be dealt with on any other basis. Those whose out- 
look on penology has been shaped by the writings of such men as Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Thomas Mott Osborne, and Lewis Lawes will find much 
with which to argue in Baldi’s book. Until we possess a volume on prisons 
by Joseph Ragen, who has for years imposed a stern, no-nonsense discipline 
upon convicts at Joliet-Stateville in Illinois, My Unwelcome Guests will 
serve very well as an example of a penological philosophy which is hard- 
bitten and distinctly unsentimental. 

Certain sections of the volume in particular are disappointing. The re- 
viewer admits that he is an opponent of the death penalty; nevertheless, 
cogent arguments on its behalf deserve respectful criticism and attention. 
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What will surprise many penologists and students of criminal psychology 
is that Baldi bases much of his case for an expanded use of the electric 
chair upon what is both historically and statistically one of capital punish- 
ment’s weakest supports, that of its alleged deterrent effect. Other readers 
will be critical of the scathing references to “bleeding-hearts” written by an 
author whose own thinking on the subject is so transparently colored by 
emotion. 

Another aspect of the book which falls below expectations is its treat- 
ment of the difficult subject of insanity in its relation to legal responsibility. 
Baldi states that he began his penal career in large measure because of his 
desire to learn more about criminal lunacy. His remarks on the connection 
between a felon’s mental condition and his degree of culpability, however, 
contain little or nothing which is not perfectly compatible with the M’Naghten 
Rules which were laid down in 1843 and whose validity has been questioned 
by eminent lawyers and psychologists in state after state. Those who are 
aware of the role which compulsions may play in the mind of a man who 
knows quite well that he is committing a reprehensible act, but is never- 
theless incapable of refraining from it, will regard some of the contentions 
advanced in My Unwelcome Guests as a bit anachronistic. 

Several minor criticisms can also be raised. Readers with a special 
interest in penology may find it somewhat puzzling to speculate upon the 
principles of choice 2nd omission which governed the formation of the 
selected bibliography which Dr. Baldi includes in his book. This bibliography, 
incidentally, contains an apparent error in attributing to the great penal 
reformer John Howard a treatise which is undoubtedly the American edition 
of a work written by the nineteenth-century British author Hepworth Dixon. 
Finally, it seems rather unfortunate that any book dealing with correctional 
matters in Pennsylvania should single out a few archaic features of Rock- 
view Penitentiary—valid though the description may be—when the Com- 
monwealth possesses at least two other institutions, Cherry Hill at Phila- 
delphia and the Western Penitentiary at Pittsburgh, which are veritable 
relics of a bygone penal era. Rockview is actually one of the most modern 
prisons in the state, and a number of good things can be said about it. Not 
the least of these is the fact that over the years it has been kept small 
enough in inmate population to be governed with a respectable degree of 
efficiency with a normal amount of administrative effort, given competent 
leadership. 

The reviewer’s sympathies lie with the psychologists and the social 
workers, and he can not help but be nettled by some of the aspersions which 
My Unwelcome Guests casts upon them. He would be sorry to see some 
of Baldi’s suggestions used as a blueprint for future action, and he finds 
himself frequently in sharp disagreement with the hard-bitten sentiments 
with which the book abounds. So much the better: we need works which 
stimulate and provoke. This blunt and outspoken volume will provide enter- 
tainment for those with only a casual interest in the subject of prisons and 
opportunity for reflection on the part of readers whose concern with penal 
problems goes deeper. 


The Hagley Museum, Wilmingion, Del. W. Davin Lewis 
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The University of Pennsylvania Faculty: A Study in American Higher 
Education. By Richard H. Shryock. (Phiiadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1959. Pp. 259. $5.00.) 


At first blush, a review of this book in a historical journal would appear 
to be out of place. However, such an assumption is not entirely correct. In 
effect, Shryock’s perceptive analysis of the University of Pennsylvania 
faculty asks and seeks answers to historical queries likes these: what has 
the state’s oldest—and the country’s fourth oldest—institution of higher learn- 
ing accomplished in some two hundred years of growth? Where does it now 
stand in relation to the hundreds of similar institutions founded later, in 
some instances much later? Have modern upstarts surpassed this ancient 
and honorable educational center; or has “Penn’”—aided by a long period 
in which to develop—kept ahead of its newer rivals? 

hese questions have an important historical significance, hence this re- 
view; and they also encompass serious problems faced by the American 
people, right now. Confronted as Americans are by Soviet education, which 
has become a kind of feverish religion, can they depend upon some of the 
oldest and finest universities—especially private ones like “Penn”—to lead 
the United States in the educational (scientific) race? 

Questions like these, among many others, must have been in the minds 
of the Pennsylvania trustees when they ordered “The Educational Survey” 
which so far has resulted in three publications. This book is one of them. 
All are devoted to a self-analysis of the University in order to find out 
what is good about it (there is plenty), what is bad about it (distressingly 
much), and how to plan for the future. 

Professor Shryock is an ideal person to make this evaluation. He has 
two degrees from “Penn,” he has been a teacher at his alma mater and at 
other great centers of learning, and he is at present Librarian of the 
American Philosophical Society. Thus he is in a position to know the inside 
and to state the facts as no outsider would dare to do. 

Shryock is not too happy about Pennsylvania’s status in the realm of 
American universities. The reader finds clear and unabashed admissions 
that the University has not come up to what might be expected of it, in 
consideration of its long period of growth. That these criticisms are made 
is perhaps the best recommendation for the book: the diagnosis is honest, 
statesmanlike, constructive. Anyone knowing Professor Shryock would ex- 
pect nothing less. The author points out the good things with reasonable 
pride; he admits weaknesses with honesty. The impression left upon this 
reader is that the author took neither a carping radical attitude nor a 
complacent conservative one. He is middle-of-the-road in his estimates, and 
both sides of a controversy are always given. His personal conclusions are 
modestly stated. 

Shryock feels that the “general reputation of the University” is about 
the same now as it was thirty or forty years ago. This, he feels, is good; 
but not good enough. Even if one grants (as he does) that the Chicago 
Tribune’s 1957 survey was not scientific, there is a sting in having to state 
that “Penn” was not in the first ten. Figures on the ratio of graduates who 
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later won fellowships or doctorates show Haverford first, Yale second, 
Cornell third; but “Penn” is forty-eighth. The sincerity of Shryock’s study 
is attested to by his willingness to print such a statistic. He writes that in 
this day and age it is an achievement to keep running fast enough to stay 
where you are; and yet he concludes—sadly, one thinks—that “there is no 
occasion for complacency—no reason to ‘point with pride’-—in view of the 
failure to improve the University’s standing.” Honorable exceptions include 
the School of Medicine, one of the best in the country. 

Some of the reasons for “Penn’s” static position are lack of leadership 
for most of the past fifty years, failure of private wealth in Philadelphia 
to provide adequate financial support, the general conservatism of the 
Philadelphia environment, among others. Perhaps the most drastic change 
indicated has to do with faculty inbreeding. The worst example is the 
Wharton School where about 70 per cent of the doctors received their degrees 
from Pennsylvania; in the Arts College it is about 55 per cent for faculty 
members over fifty years of age. Another difficulty is that faculty salaries 
have been too low to attract and keep the best people. 

The University has some great and good aspects, too many even to 
begin listing here; perhaps they can be summarized by stating that “Penn,” 
in spite of its defects, is one of the great educational centers of the country. 
There are also numerous good things about the book which would make 
profitable reading for those interested in subjects like recruitment of faculty, 
rank and tenure, faculty distribution, appointments and promotions, suspen- 
sions and dismissals, salaries and fringe benefits, and retirement. These are 
recommended to administrators, teachers, and trustees. 

An attempt has been made in this review to place “Penn’s” status in its 
historical setting by asking, in substance: What of the University after an 
existence longer than all colleges in the country save three? Shryock gives 
the answer at the end of the survey (pp. 258-259). Several sentences will 
provide the flavor of his thinking: 


The future of the University of Pennsylvania is bound up, in its 
larger aspects, with that of all private, American universities. 
Within this group, Pennsylvania has successfully maintained its 
relative position over the past half-century, and much of the credit 
for this record is due to the faculty—individually and collectively. 

This record, creditable though it is, can be and ought to be 
bettered. . . . Today after two centuries, Pennsylvania just misses 
rating among the nation’s ten strongest universities. It is close 
enough, nevertheless, to make realistic a determination to attain 
this superior status—this true excellence—in the reasonably near 
future. 


Susquehanna University WitrAM A. Russ, Jr. 








